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Self-determination 

for Chechnya 




I on dying than you are keen on 
living.” 

These words from one of the members 
of the self-styled ‘29th Suicide Division’, 
a group of around 50 Chechen rebel fight¬ 
ers who last week seized more than 800 
hostages in a Moscow theatre, attest to 
the fanatical determination with which 
some groups are evidently prepared to 
wage war against the Putin government. 
It is a fanaticism bom of desperation, in 
the face of the continued Russian refusal 
to accept the right of self-determination 
for Chechnya. 

The outcome of the incident is well 
known. Prior to storming the theatre, 
Russian Spetznaz forces used some form 
of chemical agent, reportedly rather an 
anaesthetic substance than a military 
nerve gas, to subdue the terrorists, many 
of whom were armed with explosive 
charges. The result: not just the death of 
the hostage-takers, most of whom appear 
to have been executed where they sat or 
lay, but the deaths of some 115 hostages 
from gas poisoning. Many more are still 
in hospital, some of them in critical con¬ 
dition. 

For Putin and his Bonapartist regime, 
the result could be called a sort of vic¬ 
tory. Certainly the state-controlled media 
were keen to depict it as a sign of Rus¬ 
sia’s intent to crush the forces of 
Chechen separatism. Russian national¬ 
ism and chauvinism were stoked up on 
TV and radio, with vox pop interviewees 
obligingly demanding the harshest meas¬ 
ures against the ‘blacks’, the derisory 
racist term which has long been used to 
describe Chechens and other Cauca¬ 
sians. Calls for the arrest and deportation 
of all Chechens are once again being 
heard and broadcast - just as they were 
after the mysterious bombings of 1999, 
in which 300 Moscow residents per¬ 
ished. The Chechens were blamed for 
those atrocities, though interestingly no 
one was ever brought to trial. Nonethe¬ 
less it gave the government a good ex¬ 
cuse to send 100,000 Russian troops into 
Chechnya on ‘anti-terrorist’ operations, 
a move that boosted Putin’s popularity 
as a ‘strong man’ and certainly helped 
secure his election in March 2000. 

This time, as before, there have been 
other voices, like that of the radio station 
Ekho Mosfo’y, which raised awkward 
questions about the conduct of the op¬ 
eration, criticising the competence and 
honesty of military and special services. 
But it was simply silenced in a way that 
says everything we need to know about 


Putin’s vaunted commitment to democ¬ 
racy and freedom of speech. 

The actions of Movsar Barayev, the 
young leader of the group involved in 
the theatre siege, and his cohorts - many 
of them women, widows of Chechens 
killed in the long and bloody war which 
still goes on but which most people have 
forgotten - handily lend themselves to a 
certain spin on the part of the Russian 
and western authorities. These 
Chechens were not just terrorists, but 
islamic, and we are told that they had links 
with al-Qa’eda, through one Khattab, a 
Saudi-born associate of Osama bin 
Laden. (Kattab is now dead, reportedly 
assassinated by Russian special forces.) 
Thus Russia’s decade-long attempt to 
crush Chechnya’s struggle for inde¬ 
pendence and self-determination can be 
portrayed as just another part of the 
Bush’s righteous ‘war against terror’. 

Tme, Putin’s ambivalent attitude to a 
full-scale war against Iraq (motivated in 
no small part by domestic financial and 
trade considerations - ie, oil diplomacy 
and some very juicy contracts with 
Baghdad) is still decidedly flaky in the 
eyes of the White House. But that can 
be put right by a suitable injection of IMF 
dollars, debt write-offs and the like. Leave 
that to the bankers and their political 
puppet-masters. 

Inevitably, in the aftermath, your mind 
goes back to the Kursk tragedy (Weekly 
Worker August 24 2000) and Putin’s 
publicly televised humiliation in front of 
the families of those officers and sailors, 
the pride of the mighty Soviet submarine 


fleet, a fleet that now for the most part 
lies rusting and rotting, as he tried in vain 
to explain what had happened to it. At 
least this time Putin took some semblance 
of control - once the incident was over - 
rather than skulking in his dacha. We 
even saw him in a doctor’s white coat, 
comforting those citizens his troops had 
gassed. But the same arrogant and heart¬ 
less culture of state secrecy, the same 
bureaucratism and disrespect for the 
most basic of human needs and feelings, 
has been evident in the last few days, 
just as it was during the Kursk debacle. 
The ordeal inflicted on relatives has been 
deplorable now as then. 

Give it a week or two and heads will 
roll at the top of the special services, just 
as they did two years ago in the admi¬ 
ralty. How did 50 Chechens, equipped 
with weaponry and explosives, infiltrate 
the heart of Russia’s capital city; what 
does this mean for Putin’s facile claim that 
the Chechen situation was supposedly 
‘under control’ ? 

Once the euphoria of ‘victory’ has 
evaporated, ordinary Russians will 
surely start to ask questions. Remember 
that for many of them this is a deeply 
personal and agonising problem. Their 
sons, brothers and husbands, the con¬ 
script lads who are deployed in 
Chechnya, are being killed and wounded 
in the course of a prolonged struggle that 
has brutalised both sides. Some elements 
of the Russian forces have behaved de¬ 
plorably: murder, torture, rape, arbitrary 
violence and criminality against innocent 
civilians, including women and children; 


on the other side too, there have been 
incidents of inexcusable bmtality, with 
young Russians being dreadfully muti¬ 
lated. 

Bush, Blair, and of course most of all 
Putin himself may hope that this latest 
‘provocation’ by the Chechens will help 
deflect attention from the reality of a bit¬ 
ter conflict that has being going on for 
years. Giving Putin a free hand in 
Chechnya is predictably the cynical 
‘blood price’ (to use one of Blair’s memo¬ 
rable phrases) that must be paid for glo¬ 
bal solidarity in the ‘war against terror’. 

But the facts of history are stubborn 
things. It was the Bolsheviks who in 1920 
created the Chechen autonomous oblast 
(region), granting recognition to the 
population of that part of the Caucasus 
as part of the Soviet Republic, including 
recognition of their right to secede. In 
1934 Stalin ‘united’ the Chechens with 
the Ingush and two years later created 
the Chechen-Ingush Autonomous Re¬ 
public, which, according to his 1936 con¬ 
stitution, had the right to secede - though 
this was, as we know, a dead letter. 

In the course of the ‘great patriotic 
war’, Stalin became convinced that the 
population of the autonomous republic 
were collaborating with the Hitlerites, 
who at that time occupied the Caucasus. 
Hence, in 1944, as the German army fled, 
many thousands were deported to Sibe¬ 
ria and central Asia. 

In the wake of the implosion of the 
USSR, the secessionist leader Dzhokhar 
Dudayev secured an electoral mandate 
in favour of independence, becoming in 


the process the first president of 
Chechnya. To the Russian government 
this was unacceptable. Having failed to 
oust Dudayev by means of a coup, in 
1994 Yeltsin sent in the troops, in a move 
that inaugurated the Chechen war that 
is still, in effect, being fought to this day. 
By the autumn of 1996, despite the fact 
that Dudayev had been killed in a mis¬ 
sile attack, Chechen forces had consoli¬ 
dated and secured military successes to 
the point where Moscow was obliged to 
enter into a peace pact that amounted to 
de facto independence for Chechnya. 

The following year Aslan Maskhadov 
was democratically elected president 
and remains in that post, but the fighting 
goes on. He has denied any official 
Chechen government involvement with 
Movsar Barayev and he is probably tell¬ 
ing the truth. Barayev, from Argun, 
south east of Grozny, belonged to a fam¬ 
ily steeped in guerrilla activity, a family 
that had already provided a number of 
‘martyrs’ to whose number he evidently 
wished to add his own name. Last sum¬ 
mer the body of his uncle, Arbi Barayev 
- a commander of the so-called ‘Islamic 
Special Units’ - was displayed on Rus¬ 
sian TV after he was killed in a shoot-out 
with Russian special forces. 

In the wake of last week’s events, with 
all the spin and disinformation and the 
‘anti-terrorist’ propaganda coming out of 
Moscow, Washington and London, we 
should be clear about two things. Rus¬ 
sia is engaged in a brutal, colonial war in 
Chechnya intended to maintain its hold 
over the Caucasus and to bolster the 
nationalist, chauvinist credentials of an 
administration that is both dictatorial and 
corrupt, an administration that is bent on 
enslaving the Russian working class in 
the interests its own self-aggrandisement 
and the interests of international capital 
in general. But the ‘heroic’ and self-sac- 
rificial activities of Barayev - akin to those 
of the Palestinian suicide bombers of 
Hamas, who also represent a small, reac¬ 
tionary and unrepresentative section of 
an oppressed population - can achieve 
nothing progressive. 

As communists, we say that the 
Chechen people must have the right to 
self-determination up to and including 
the creation of an independent state. To 
the degree that that right is fought for by 
the Russian people, above all the work¬ 
ing class, the more isolated will become 
the forces of Russian colonialism on the 
one hand and the reactionary islamists 
on the other • 

Maurice Bernal 
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Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


Ten percent 

How daft can you get? What kind of 
“breakthrough” is it when, against the 
trend, a mayoral election is won by La¬ 
bour in one of the most corrupt, rotten 
boroughs in the country (Weekly 
Worker October 24)? A completely in¬ 
competent council that continues to fail 
its impoverished community gets its 
man in and you call that a breakthrough! 

I blame indulgent leftist posturing that 
prevented the selection of a candidate 
representing a common platform of pro¬ 
gressive forces who could have had a 
more realistic chance of winning the 
post. The London leftists could learn 
from the Turkish election rather than 
patronise the Kurdish and Turkish com¬ 
munities. In Turkey some left parties 
have come together to form a credible 
alliance under the party Dehap, which 
might just make a real breakthrough and 
surpass the 10% margin to win seats in 
the parliament. 

These parties have been able to reach 
agreement on a common platform with¬ 
out sacrificing their individual integrity. 
If the left can do it in Turkey, why can’t 
the left do it in London? 

David Morgan 
email 

Waiting ... 

As someone looking for an alternative 
to New Labour I couldn’t be more down- 
beat. Has the left in the country ever 
been so remote and in the wilderness? 
Perhaps many other voters have won¬ 
dered the same. Is the left even in their 
consciousness? Why do we find our¬ 
selves in this state? 

It is simple. Firstly, we have a mass of 
parties seemingly disunited and disor¬ 
ganised. Secondly, these parties offer 
few credible policies - too few that 
would appeal to enough voters. We 
have a plethora of marginalised parties 
that seem to think they have the luxury 
of infighting and point-scoring. A brief 
survey of leftwing parties gives us the 
Communist Part of Great Britain, the 
Communist Party of Britain, the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party, the Socialist Party, the 
Socialist Labour Party and the umbrella 
Socialist Alliance, to mention a few. 

I see resignations, defections and 
squabbling over constitutional and 
theoretical issues that are secondary to 
people’s lives. Meanwhile the Blair 
bandwagon marches on. Talk of ‘work¬ 
ers’ control’, ‘squeezing the fat cats’ 
and ‘overthrowing the state’ is not the 
language of the people and not the lan¬ 
guage of voters wanting a better soci¬ 
ety. 

We live in an information-based, 
knowledge-driven, networked country, 
where communication technologies 
and knowledge form the new infrastruc¬ 
ture. Outdated websites, with few up- 
to-date articles or editorials and with no 
connection to people’s lives, dreams or 
concerns only reinforce a message of 
outdated policies and slogans. More 
slogans than policies, of course. Anger 
without alternatives. Out of date. Out of 
touch. Out of power. 

When will the people rise against their 
‘evil capitalist oppressors’? Answer: 
never. The theories of Marx and Engels 
have of course influenced public policy. 
We have some sort of welfare state, 
some redistribution of wealth, some 
equality between the sexes and ethnic 
groups, some equality between people 
of varying sexual orientations. But there 
is much to do. Students live in poverty, 
pensioners live on a pittance, social 
housing is a national disgrace, public 
transport is chaotic, our city streets are 
an embarrassment. With so much to do, 
why is the left not more focussed? Why 
so distracted? 


Of course, the fateful coming of com¬ 
munism has no support in modem sci¬ 
ence. Social democracy gave up this 
belief in fate at an early age. Conse¬ 
quently countries such as Sweden have 
enjoyed for decades the equality, free¬ 
dom, justice, solidarity and prosperity 
that most us could only dream of. They 
rightly rejected the false dichotomy 
between socialism and capitalism long 
ago in favour of a more sophisticated 
theory of social democracy. A theory 
that has kept them in government vir¬ 
tually without interruption. 

We desperately need a broad-based 
social democratic party, as opposed to 
the arguing factions currently under¬ 
mining the left. The voters’ discontent 
with the government’s approach to 
public services shows the need for a 
coherent, cohesive party of the left. The 
gap is there: Blair’s New Labour can 
hardly be called social democratic. 

Secondly, we need this one party to 
promote policies that resonate with peo¬ 
ple. We need a party that seeks to build 
a strong welfare state in which people 
are secure, well educated, free from dis¬ 
crimination, safe at work, safe on our 
streets, and in good health. We need 
this so that our economy can flourish - 
to create the conditions for full employ¬ 
ment. to encourage companies to set up 
in the UK. 

In short, the left needs to redefine 
both itself and its policies. A Socialist 
Alliance is perhaps inevitable, given the 
current fragmentation. We need to dis¬ 
band our outdated ideologies and irrel¬ 
evant parties to form a broad-based 
coalition looking at a common horizon. 
Right now we need to unite. With the 
election still perhaps three years away, 
we have time to put together a pro¬ 
gramme of social democracy. A pro¬ 
gramme of change. A programme of 
inspiration. A programme of hope. A 
programme of credibility. 

I am waiting. The people are waiting. 
Fraser Hamilton 
London 

... and hoping 

Just like the creation of the Labour Party, 
you are reaching a point when the 
games of a particular' group (1900 the 
Social Democratic Federation - today the 
SWP) are wrecking the plan. 

The SWP really only ever viewed the 
Socialist Alliance as a front, and like all 
fronts - Anti-Nazi League, Stop the War 
Coalition - they serve a purpose and 
then go back in their box when they are 
not needed. The CPGB and other fac¬ 
tions within the SA really have to put 
the SWP on the spot: are they willing to 
see the creation of a socialist party or 
what? 

The facts are clear - whilst the CPGB 
and others are pissing in the wind, 
pussyfooting around a single group 
who really aren’t committed, the British 
National Party are winning consistently 
strong votes - are the Socialist Alliance? 

I don’t think that politically we are at 
the position of needing a Leninist van¬ 
guard - we need a broad organisation 
to encourage normal rather than politi¬ 
cally experienced people towards social¬ 
ist ideas. I also believe that ‘communism’ 
and ‘socialism’ have sadly joined the 
ranks of ‘fascism’ and ‘Khmer Rouge’ 
as fear words. 

Average punters on the street need 
some work before they flock to even 
‘left’ socialism, let alone communism. I 
still think that this is possible! 

Libertarian lad 

email 

Never Stalinist? 

Before responding at any length I’d best 
wait until Mark Fischer gets further in his 
promised series of articles. By then 
Weekly Worker readers should have an 
idea of his substantive arguments and, 
with luck, sight of the “substantial piece” 


by Sean Matgamna’s ‘Critical notes’ 
which he is “centrally” responding to 
(http://www.workersliberty.org.uk/files/ 
tour_de_cpgb). Hopefully we will read 
this in the Weekly Worker rather than 
some quotations filleted so as to “prove” 
that the AWL misrepresents CPGB/WW 
politics. 

One point, however, cries out for im¬ 
mediate comment: Stalinism. In the 
Weekly Worker of October 11 2001 Mark 
himself proudly introduced a reprint of 
an article published in 1982 on the April 
1978 Stalinist coup in Afghanistan. 
Mark admitted some “flaws, reflecting 
the illusions and theoretical errors char¬ 
acteristic of the extreme left wing of ‘of¬ 
ficial communism’” in the article, but did 
not find it necessary to specify those 
“flaws” further, and on the whole 
praised the article as excellent proof that 
the Stalinist PDPA had led “a genuine 
democratic revolution”. The article itself 
compared the April 1978 coup at length 
and without disfavour to October 1917 
in Russia. 

Sean was “astounded ... that you still 
hold to the line on Afghanistan which 
you held when you were Stalinists” 
(‘Critical notes’). Mark responds: “We 
were not ‘Stalinists’ in 1981, when we 
begun publishing ... our previous stance 
[before the early 1990s, when the CPGB/ 
WW broke from the idea of the Stalin¬ 
ist USSR having been any sort of work¬ 
ers’ state] had far more of ‘Trotskyism’ 
about it than ‘Stalinism’ ...” 

I then turn to From October to Au¬ 
gust, a book published by the CPGB in 
1992. “For all his faults, his mistakes, his 
championing of bureaucratic socialism, 
nothing should be allowed to detract 
from the positive developments in the 
Soviet Union during the years when 
Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin led the 
USSR...” 

Further: “The conditions were estab¬ 
lished for a string of socialist states in 
eastern Europe and the emergence of 
the Soviet Union as the second most 
powerful country on earth. To say the 
least, this achievement owed not a little 
to Stalin ... Against Gorbachev we ob¬ 
viously defend the Stalin of the five- 
year plans, the Stalin of collectivisation, 
the Stalin of industrialisation, the Stalin 
of World War II and the Stalin of the 
spread of socialism into eastern Europe. 
We proudly and unhesitatingly defend 
the forward march of socialism over 
which Stalin presided...” 

And further: “The Soviet Republic’s 
war against Poland [in 1920] ... was no 
different in essence from its war against 
Nazi Germany, except that the war 
against Poland failed and that against 
Nazi Germany succeeded. They were 
both revolutionary wars which from 
being defensive became offensive. Be¬ 
ing an international continuation of the 
Soviet state’s policy by violent means, 
the victories of the Red Army of 1944 
and 1945 created extremely favourable 
conditions for the creation of socialist 
states in eastern Europe. This is as clear 
an example as one could want of the 
class struggle conducted on an interna¬ 
tional scale by the Soviet Union.” 

The book also contained criticism of 
“bureaucratic socialism” and even of 
the great Joseph Vissarionovich him¬ 
self. In 1955, say, that criticism would 
have got you expelled from the (real) 
CPGB as “Trotskyites”. By 1992 it was 
commonplace. 

You didn’t see any “Trotskyism” in 
your views then! “Because of their 
worship of anti-bureaucratic spontane¬ 
ity [ie, their support for elemental work¬ 
ing class resistance to Stalinism] the 
Trotskyites have always in practice 
been calling for counterrevolution in the 
socialist countries.” 

That the Socialist Workers Party, in 
particular, espoused “the most reaction¬ 
ary conclusions” was “clear from its re¬ 
sponse to the August [1991] 
counterrevolution [in the USSR]: ‘Com¬ 
munism has collapsed.’ it headlined, and 


this supposed ‘fact’ should ‘have every 
socialist rejoicing’. The SWP is simply 
the most explicit anti-communist group 
on the revolutionary left.” And: “There 
can be no playing ‘Neither Washington 
nor Moscow’ games when it comes to 
counterrevolution,” you insisted. 
“What the SWP indulges in is typical 
of most of the left in Britain - workerism 
and a worship of abstract democracy.” 

You also denounced the SWP for an¬ 
other of its more creditable activities, its 
money-raising for an attempted inde¬ 
pendent socialist-oriented trade union 
movement in the USSR in 1990 - “Com¬ 
munists should guard the unity of the 
trade union movement in the USSR.” 
You took pride in your slogan of “un¬ 
conditional defence of the socialist 
countries” - against the working class 
if necessary - “Tony Chater, the editor 
of the Morning Star - whom the igno¬ 
rant bourgeois media dubs a ‘tankie’ - 
says tanks don’t solve anything. Well, 
that’s not true. Under certain circum¬ 
stances tanks do solve things. Ask Sta¬ 
lin. He solved the problem of German 
invasion with tanks.” 

Retrospectively you endorsed the 
Russian invasions of Hungary (1956) 
and Czechoslovakia (1968) - ‘The only 
way to save the situation for socialism 
in Hungary was ... a call by the new gov¬ 
ernment, led by Kadar, for Soviet inter¬ 
vention.” Further: “What was posed in 
1968 was defending existing bureau¬ 
cratic socialism or the Dubcek capital¬ 
ist road. For genuine communists the 
interests of the world revolution de¬ 
manded the former and we must have 
the courage to say that, faced with such 
a choice, Czech and Slovak national 
rights had to take second place.” 

You “supported the banning of Soli- 
damosc in 1981 because of the imminent 
danger of counterrevolution”. You 
“supported] the presence of Soviet 
forces in Afghanistan”. You semi-sup- 
ported the attempted conservative coup 
in the USSR in August 1991 - “The road 
to counterrevolution in the USSR will 
not after all be paved with Gorbachevite 
good intentions. The State Emergency 
Committee has seen to that. For com¬ 
munists, for all genuine partisans of the 
working class, anything that, even mo¬ 
mentarily, stays the hand of counter¬ 
revolution is good!” 

You thought that by 1991 the power 
of bureaucratic tanks to “solve things” 
for socialism was reaching its limits - 
“You can only keep the masses passive 
with tanks if, after you have sent them 
[tanks, not the masses] onto the streets, 
you give the population steadily in¬ 
creasing living standards. Yes, that 
might have been a crude bureaucratic 
way to handle problems, but as long as 
bureaucratic socialism was only a rela¬ 
tive fetter, it could do it.” Nevertheless, 
your chief pride was that even at the last, 
“genuine Leninists never wavered in 
our pro-Soviet stance”. Right up to the 
end, you defended the USSR as “the 
world revolutionary centre". 

In previous discussions with the 
AWL, you conceded frankly that you 
used to be “left Stalinists”. There is no 
shame in coming to think that one 
started off at the wrong place in politics, 
and that one has learned many things 
since - so long as one’s previous errors 
are unsparingly recognised and ana¬ 
lysed. But how can you learn the les¬ 
sons of your break from Stalinism if you 
deny that it ever had to take place? 
Martin Thomas 
AWL 

Absurd 

Jack Conrad’s series of articles on the 
dictatorship of the proletariat contain 
the illusion that Lenin never consist¬ 
ently understood what Marx and Engels 
meant by ‘dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat’. 

This is an absurdity. It was Lenin who 
rescued the term from obscurity and. 


with the help of Bukharin, related it to 
Marx’s conception of the commune state 
in State and revolution. As Neil 
Harding comments, “From February 
1917 Lenin increasingly came to view 
the soviets as the authentic embodi¬ 
ment of social initiative and action. They 
were the contemporary bearers of the 
commune idea” (N Harding Leninism 
Basingstoke 1996, pl50). Hence soviet 
democracy equals the potential for the 
commune state and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat envisaged by Marx. 

So what happened between 1918-21? 
Civil war, economic catastrophe, the 
mistaken policy and illusions of war 
communism and the continuing isola¬ 
tion of the revolution represented the 
adverse material conditions and context 
for a theoretical regression on the ques¬ 
tion of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Between 1918 and 1921, Lenin, Buk¬ 
harin and Trotsky justified a 
substitutionist stance that equated the 
rule of the party elite with the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat. The party lead¬ 
ers were not Blanquists in 1917 - this 
was the slander of Kautsky - but they 
became Blanquists as a response to dif¬ 
ficult and complex circumstances. 
Hence the text of Marx and Engels did 
not dictate what happened in reality, but 
rather it was primary objective condi¬ 
tions that were mediated and expressed 
in theoretical terms. 

When conditions started to change 
in 1921, the introduction of the New 
Economic Policy led Lenin. Bukharin 
and Trotsky to once again modify their 
conception of the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat. 

For Lenin and Bukharin, cultural 
revolution, and the support of the peas¬ 
antry, became crucial prerequisites of an 
authentic dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Trotsky’s New course showed that with¬ 
out party democracy the party was li¬ 
able to bureaucratic conservatism and 
the undermining of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. 

By the late 1920s Trotsky was once 
again reclaiming Lenin’s conception of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat in 
terms of the redevelopment of soviet 
democracy. 

The point being made is that Lenin 
and Bukharin between 1916 and 1917 
reclaimed Marx’s conception of the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat, but the bu¬ 
reaucratic degeneration between 1918 
and 1921 led to theoretical regression on 
this question. Jack Conrad wants to re¬ 
ject this simple truth and replace it with 
another one. I wonder why? 

Phil Sharpe 
email 

Correct? 

I am interested in your comment that Jim 
Higgins became “politically incorrect” 
(Weekly Worker October 17). If, as you 
say, an obituary is not the time or place 
to illuminate on this then why mention 
it at all? 

I have discussed your article with 
many of Jim’s friends and colleagues 
and no one agrees with you. 

Julie Benson 

email 

Irresponsible 

The email you published alongside the 
article ‘Taaffe pulls out at last’ “pur¬ 
ports” to be from Julian Goss, whatever 
that means ... (Weekly Worker October 
24). 

Considering the amount of malicious 
spamming and false identities, etc be¬ 
ing spread around the internet (albeit 
mainly by Zionist hackers), it would 
seem rash and irresponsible to print 
emails that only ‘purport’ to be from 
someone ... or are you just hying to pre¬ 
tend you don’t know how you got hold 
of someone’s personal emails? 

Ben Courtice 
Australia 
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FIREFIGHTERS 


Take ownership 
of fire strike 


ACTION 


CPGB London seminars 

Sunday November 3, 5pm - ‘Adorno’s flawed methodology’, using Istvan 
Meszaros’s The power of ideology as a study guide. 

Sunday November 10, 5pm - Report-back from the European Social Forum in 
Florence. 

Palestinian rights 


Steve Godward is a divisional secretary of the Fire Brigades 
Union (at present suspended over a disciplinary matter) and a 
member of the Socialist Alliance national executive. Peter Manson 
asked him about the stalled firefighters’ dispute 


Protest on the steps of St Martin’s in the Fields, Trafalgar Square, every 
Wednesday, from 5.30pm to 6.30pm. 

Immediate withdrawal of Israeli troops from the occupied territories. For an 
independent Palestinian state with the same rights as Israel. For the right of 
both peoples to live in peace in their own territories. Condemn Israeli state 
terrorism, and islamic terrorism against Israeli civilians. 

Organised by Justice for the Palestinians. Supported by Alliance for Workers’ 
Fiberty, Communist Party of Great Britain, Worker-communist Party of Iraq, 
International Federation of Iraqi Refugees, Worker-communist Party of Iran, 
International Federation of Iranian Refugees, International Campaign for a Ref¬ 
erendum for Kurdistan. 


hat is the state of play? 

As you know, the first two 
periods of strike action were 
cancelled. The eight-day strike, due to 
begin on November 6, still stands, but 
talks have been taking place between the 
Fire Brigades Union and the National 
Joint Council, the national negotiating 
body for the fire service. 

The NJC represents the employers, 
who are the local authorities. Their money 
comes from council tax and they provide 
around one-fifth of the funds needed for 
the fire service, the rest coming from the 
government. To meet our claim will re¬ 
quire either extra funds or savings being 
made. The employers will want these to 
come from cuts in conditions under the 
guise of ‘modernisation’. 

If Blair and Brown say there is no extra 
money, then it will be back to that agenda 
- the loss of conditions and so on. But 
what’s the use of £30,000 if there's no time 
to spend it? We already work two nine- 
hour day shifts, followed by two 15-hour 
nights, followed by three days off: 48 
hours in eight days, the equivalent of a 
42-hour week. 

A few years ago management tried to 
achieve ‘modernisation’ through the so- 
called ‘smash and grab’ campaign - they 
wanted to smash the union and grab 
back our conditions of service - which 
was successfully fought off. One fear 
going round the fire stations is that con¬ 
cessions will be given by the union, but 
Andy Gilchrist, FBU general secretary, 
has insisted that talks would be “on the 
issue of pay”. 

In a union press release Andy is 
quoted as saying: “The FBU’s pay claim 
has not changed and remains a claim for 
a professional wage of £30K” (October 
28). In a branch circular of the same day 
Andy writes: “... members should be 
clear that no deals have been done and 
no secret agreements have been reached 
... The executive council will not agree 
any offer without giving the membership 
the chance to say whether it is accept¬ 
able.” It’s great to see the general secre¬ 
tary saying firmly what we are standing 
for. 

We need to focus on the figure of 
£30.000 and not get distracted with talk 
of percentages. The Labour Research 
Department has analysed the facts and 
come up with what we need. £30K is a 


realistic demand. 

Do you think the leadership was 
right to suspend the action? 

I haven’t got all the facts - only the EC 
have those - but nothing focuses the 
mind like an ongoing dispute. The two 
days of action might have helped the 
union’s ‘industrial virgins’ who haven’t 
been on strike before. 

The suspension has caused some 
consternation. Half the members in my 
branch still turned up for what was sup¬ 
posed to be a pre-strike organising meet¬ 
ing. They were ready to walk out the 
door, but now it’s been put on hold and 
the members are confused. 

The policy that came from conference 
is clear - £30K for firefighters and emer¬ 
gency control staff, parity for retained fire¬ 
fighters, and a new formula to link our pay 
with equivalent jobs. Previously we were 
regarded as blue collar, but now we are 
very, very light blue and our pay has 
fallen. Like many workers we have to use 
computers. On the other hand even of¬ 
fice work is manual in one sense - repeti¬ 
tive strain injury proves that. 

At the moment I am waiting for the 
outcome of the negotiations with opti¬ 
mism -1 don’t mind being called foolish 
if I am proved wrong later. 

I believe the original motion for 
£30,000 came from the executive 
itself. Was it part of their rearguard 
action to keep the automatic link 
with Labour - showing that they 
weren’t Blair’s poodles? 

I think it was more to show that the un¬ 
ion link was working: ‘This is what we’ve 
got for you. It would have been impossi¬ 
ble if the Socialist Alliance supporters 
had got their way.’ 

It was actually tabled as an emergency 
motion at this year’s conference - new pay 
figures had just been released. Because 
emergency motions can’t be amended, I 
put in an alternative emergency motion, 
which included things like the word “un¬ 
conditional”. At the 2001 conference I had 
pointed out the changing role of firefight¬ 
ers, which meant we were playing catch¬ 
up. That’s what £30K is. 

In the end I agreed to withdraw my 
motion -1 knew it would have been de¬ 
feated. But Andy Gilchrist used the word 
"unconditional" in his reply to the debate 
- that’s why I feel I can trust him and the 
executive. 


Blair has called the leadership 
“Scargillite”. How would you 
describe them? 

Basically they are left Labourites. 
Gilchrist is a Morning Star type. The 
“Scargillite” taunt is a cheap tactic, con¬ 
juring up the image of the miners’ strike. 
Of course our dispute could end up as a 
public service ‘miners’ strike’, but the EC 
is not Scargillite. It’s not Stalinist. 

But Scargill talked about funding for 
his industry - exactly what we need. If 
Blair means the leadership is standing up 
for the members, then maybe it’s a com¬ 
pliment. 

A lot has been said about the 
‘excessive’ 40% claim costing the 
firefighters public support. 

That’s the line of attack of the employ¬ 
ers, government and press, hi reality the 
claim amounts to about 38%, but the ar¬ 
gument is not about percentages (40% 
of fuck all is fuck all), but £30,000. That’s 
what we are worth. When you start talk¬ 
ing about the rate for the job, in cash 
terms, it’s a different story. For example, 
a police officer here in the Midlands gets 
£33K, plus allowances, plus overtime. We 
have had a ban on overtime since the last 
strike in 1975. It would have eroded the 
differential with other manual workers 
and depressed our real pay. 

What is your view on the action 
proposed by the RMT, etc? Do you 
see a link between this solidarity 
and the overall need for a political 
alternative? 

It’s not only the rail unions. Unison has 
also called on its paramedics not to do 
firefighters’ work during the dispute. 

Last weekend I spoke at an event or¬ 
ganised by the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty and I was also at the Socialist 
Pally conference. I was talking with Mark 
Serwotka, who was at the AWT. event. 
He was taking about accountability and 
the rank and file taking control of their 
own destiny. That means breaking the 
artificial link with the Labour Party - ei¬ 
ther through democratising the fund or 
a split, which is the SP line. Maybe in the 
future we will look to a split. The trade 
unions can either act as managers for the 
ruling class or representatives of the 
working class. 

What about rank and file control in 
the firefighters’ dispute? 

I’ve got a gut feeling that it might be over. 
But if I’m wrong and the strike starts, then 
the rank and file will start to take owner¬ 
ship of the dispute. 

At the moment the leadership is very 
much in control, but this centralisation 
can be tinned off. The rank and file have 
not had to do anything yet, apart from 
voting ‘yes’ with 87.6% in favour. That 
was the first job. The second job is to be 
prepared to walk out. Once a strike starts, 
it takes on a life of its own. Contacts are 
made with other local workplaces, sup¬ 
port committees are set up, people start 
protecting their own. Once the phoney 
war is over, it is very hard to hold back. 

At the moment people feel deflated, 
but hopefully this can turn to elation. 
Andy and the EC say the claim is for the 
full £30K - that is the rate for the job. If 
they settled for something else, my ques¬ 
tion would be, why am I worth less 
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Socialist Alliance, Wickham House, 10 Cleveland Way, London 
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No to privatisation 

Demonstration, Saturday November 2. Assemble 10.30am, Centre for Life, next 
to Newcastle Central station. Rally, 12 noon, Northumbria University students 
union. Speakers include: John Edmonds (GMB), Billy Hayes (CWU), Ruth 
Winters (FBU), Hilary Wainwright (Red Pepper), Kat Hetcher (NUS women’s 
officer). 

Organised by Newcastle Public Services Alliance 

Globalisation and its discontents 

Conference, Sunday November 3, 10.30am-7pm, Sallis Benney theatre. Uni¬ 
versity of Brighton, Grand Parade (opposite King and Queen pub). All wel¬ 
come. Tickets £12 (£5 concessions). Registration from 9.30am. 

Robert Brenner on ‘Global instability’; Masao Miyoshi on ‘Education, cul¬ 
ture, globalisation’; Penny Kemp (Green Party) on ‘War, terror and imperialism 
today’; Justin Rosenburg on ‘Follies of globalisation theory’; Alex Callinicos 
on ‘A manifesto for our time’; Esther Leslie on ‘Death v life: two worlds of art’; 
Geoff Eley on ‘New movements beyond class’; Simon Bromley on ‘US power: 
a new imperium?’ 

07816 921105; a.rupprecht@bton.ac.uk; www.brighton.ac.uk/globalisation/ 

No Sweat 

Comedy benefit. Tuesday November 19, 8pm. Red Rose Comedy Club, 127 
Seven Sisters Road, London N7. With Rob Newman and Jeremy Hardy. Com¬ 
pared by Ivor Dembina. Tickets: £10 and £7.50. Proceeds to No Sweat’s Indo¬ 
nesian trade union appeal. 

Conference for activists'. ‘Sweatshops, globalisation and international soli¬ 
darity’, Saturday November 23, 12 noon-6pm, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, Thomaugh Street, London (tubes: Russell Square, Goodge Street, 
Euston). Debate, films and practical workshops. Speakers from Mexico and 
US. Discussions on the politics of globalisation, strategy for anti-sweatshop 
activists, Indonesia, beating the Chinese sweatshops, etc. 

Co-hosted with the Student Campaign Forum; backed by SOAS student union. 
Tickets (£5) from No Sweat, PO Box 36707, London SW9 8YA. 

Stop the War CD 

Launch of double compilation CD ‘Peace not war’ at fundraising gig, Thurs¬ 
day November 28, 8pm-3am, Scala night club. Kings Cross, London. Featur¬ 
ing DJs and special guests. 

Stop the War Coalition, PO Box 3739, London, E5 8EJ; office@stopwar.org.uk; 
www.stopwar.org.uk; 0207053 2155/2156. 

March for children 

Stop inhumane treatment of asylum-seeker and refugee children. Saturday 
November 30, Castle Green, Bristol. 

For further information, contact Bristol Defend the Asylum-Seekers Campaign, 
hughesbob@compuserve.com; or caro.vino@blueyonder.co.uk 

Kurdish human rights 

Lecture by Noam Chomsky for 10th anniversary of Kurdish Human Rights 
Project, Monday December 9, 7pm, St Paul’s Cathedral, London. Tickets: £15 
waged, £8 unwaged/students. Available by credit card from ticketweb.co.uk; 
0870 900 4555. Or from KHRP on 020 7287 2772. All profits to KHRP. 

Supported by the Bar Human Rights Committee. 

Artists against the War 

Postcards - 50p each. 

• artistsagainstthewar@hotmail.com 

• www.artistsagainstthewar.org.uk 

• wwwstopthewar.org 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the struggle for 
communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group email rdgroup@yahoo.com 

Social 

Hy with the CPGB contingent to Flor¬ 
ence for the European Social Forum. 

Depart Wednesday November 6. Re¬ 
turn Sunday November 10. £160 - 
places still available. For more informa¬ 
tion contact esf@cpgb.org.uk 

www.cpgb.ovg.uk/action 


European Social Forum 

November 6 -10 Florence, Italy 





European 

Forum 
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Stop Blunkett 
deportation 
of SA friend 


A lan Fatullah. an Iraqi Kurdish refugee in Britain and a com¬ 
munist militant, has appealed for the support of the British 
working class movement against the threat of deportation. He 
fears for his life if he is forced to return to Iraq. 

Comrade Fatullah is 23 years old and is a member of the 
Worker-communist Party Iraq. He came to Britain in 1999, set¬ 
tling in Manchester. He has been active in the WCPI’s work in 
opposing the US-UK bombing and the United Nations-admin- 
istered sanctions against the people of Iraq. Alan’s internation¬ 
alist outlook has impressed many British socialists and 
communists in Manchester and it is to his credit that he has not 
hesitated to throw himself into work alongside comrades of the 
Socialist Alliance and its affiliated organisations and with the 
Coalition Against Sanctions and War on Iraq. 

Alan is from Erbil, in the Kurdish autonomous area of the 
north of Iraq. He is from a political family. His father is a long¬ 
term activist of the Communist Party of Iraq, who was detained 
and tortured in Baghdad’s Abu Ghraib prison between 1984 and 
1986. One of his brothers is a WCPI member and Alan himself 
was an active supporter of the latter organisation whilst in Iraq, 
carrying out political work, mainly in the student movement. 

Alan was twice detained by the Kurdish nationalist authori¬ 
ties. In March 1996, he and his brother were arrested after 
islamists attacked a meeting organised by the WCPI in cel¬ 
ebration of International Women’s Day. He was held for four 
days, during which he was beaten, and was only released upon 
signing an undertaking to cease political activity. In April 1998, 
Alan was arrested again when armed security personnel of 
the KDP, which by that time had taken control of Erbil, broke 
up a meeting he had helped organise to set up an independ¬ 
ent student union. He was again held for four days and was 
repeatedly beaten during interrogation. He had to sign a dec¬ 
laration that he would cease work on the student newspaper 
he edited and desist from “inciting students to oppose the 
authorities”. His family had to pay a fine of 8,000 Iraqi dinars 
in order to secure release. 

In 1998, the islamist IMIK, led by mullah Bashir, declared a 
fatwa against communists and has since carried out a large 
number of assassinations. After he participated in protests 
against the IMIK’s blowing up of a shop in Erbil, also in April 
1998, Alan found a letter from islamist students pinned to his 
desk, warning him of “serious consequences”. In June, a shop 
belonging to one of his brothers, which sold women's clothing, 
was destroyed in a similar attack. The KDP authorities did noth¬ 
ing to investigate the incident. Whilst he was working with his 
brother on rebuilding the shop, Alan was threatened that he 
would be killed by three armed islamists. He left Erbil soon after 
this incident and moved into Turkey illegally. After working there 
for 11 months to raise money, he made his way to Britain, via 
Italy, concealed in lorries. 

Alan’s asylum application was refused, after lengthy delay, 
in January 2002 and this refusal was upheld by an immigration 
adjudicator in September. The immigration authorities have 
decided that Alan does not have a well-founded fear of perse¬ 
cution should he be returned to the Kurdish autonomous area 
of Iraq. Permission to appeal was refused and Alan’s solicitors 
are currently contesting that refusal. 

Comrade Farttllah has asked for letters to be sent to the home 
office, protesting at the deportation threat against him. His case 
number is F1010450 and letters should be sent to: David Blun¬ 
kett MP. home secretary, home office, 50 Queen Anne's Gate, 
London SW1H 9AT. 

Resolutions of support from 
Socialist Alliance branches 
and union organisa¬ 
tions would also be 
very welcome • 

John 
Pearson 


butcher 


Simon Harvey of the SLP 

Next for the chop? 



Harpal Brar: best SLP days behind him 


T his weekend, Saturday and Sunday No¬ 
vember 2-3, the Socialist Labour Party 
meets for its triennial congress in Lon¬ 
don’s Conway Hall. 

Just about every remaining SLP activist - at 
whatever level - will gather in Red Lion Square, 
because general secretary Arthur Scargill has 
invited literally the whole membership to at¬ 
tend. Not only is each constituency SLP en¬ 
titled to six delegates (most functioning 
CSLPs have only two or three comrades), but 
every individual member has also been invited 
to register for congress. While individuals will 
presumably have no voting rights, their pres¬ 
ence is needed to help swell the numbers and, 
as far as possible, create the illusion of some 
kind of organisation. 

Even so, it will be difficult. Paper member¬ 
ship may well have remained static at around 
400 since the last congress, held in 1999. But 
there is no disguising the deterioration in or¬ 
ganisational structure, morale and conse¬ 
quently activity in the intervening period. 

So far every congress, apart from the 1996 
founding event, has been followed by deser¬ 
tions of whole swathes of the membership. 
December 1997 - when the SLP was at its ze¬ 
nith, with more than 2,000 enthusiastic adher¬ 
ents - saw Scargill forced to reveal his secret 
anti-democratic weapon: the votes of 3,000 
claimed members of a newly affiliated ‘trade 
union’, the North West, Cheshire and Cum¬ 
bria Miners Association. Faced with the pos¬ 
sibility of losing a vote, Scargill saved the day 
- for himself - by fielding this single block to 
overwhelm the opposition. 

This block vote was used most controver¬ 
sially to back a motion abolishing the party's 
black section, even though a big majority of 
individual members were in favour of retain¬ 
ing it. The ineffective left opposition, already 
depleted by Scargill’s campaign of ‘voiding’ 
(summary expulsion) of ‘undesirable ele¬ 
ments’, departed during, or in the immediate 
aftermath, of the congress in utter demorali¬ 
sation. 

Soon after, Scargill fell out with the shad¬ 
owy Fourth International Supporters Caucus 
of Patrick Sikorski and Brian Heron, up until 
then his most craven and loyal courtiers. In 
October 1998 comrade Sikorski - now deputy 
general secretary of the RMT - was booted 
out of as vice-president and Fisc was sum¬ 
marily discarded. King Scargill had found a 
new set of fawning lackeys. So out went Fisc 


and in came the homophobe Royston Bull 
and his little band of Economic and Philo¬ 
sophical Science Review minions. This 
caused outrage and provoked the exit of a 
whole layer of founding members who had 
previously worshipped Scargill. 

But the glory days of Bull and his followers 
were short-lived. Scargill demanded that they 
close then little photocopied newsletter and 
was met with a grovelling refusal. November 
1999 marked the final exit of Bull and co. It also 
marked the further erosion of formal democ¬ 
racy with the abolition of annual congresses, 
which signalled another, albeit less significant, 
walkout. 

Will we see a repeat in 2002? There have 
been signs of tension between Scargill and 
the only remaining organised faction. Harpal 
Brar’s ultra-Stalinite Lalkar grouping. The 
Brarites control the SLP’s women’s and youth 
sections, but recently Scargill appears to have 
been withholding from them details of female 
and young recruits. A motion from the wom¬ 
en’s section, calling for names to be handed 
over, was ruled out of order on the grounds 
that “what it seeks is already existing policy 
and is carried out”. 


Brar’s chances of defeating the cunent vice- 
president, Linda Muir, look even more remote 
titan last year and I would not be surprised to 
see a sharp decline in his votes for the execu¬ 
tive election as well. Scargill himself is to 
resume the presidency after a gap of almost 
six years. He is unopposed of course. The 
post of general secretary is certain to go to 
his loyal lieutenant, Paul Hardman, despite 
the challenge from Brar acolyte Zane Carpen¬ 
ter. 

As usual the voting figures for the NEC 
constituency section will allow SLP-watchers 
to estimate the true level of membership - 
which always contrasts so markedly with 
ScaigUl’s wildly exaggerated claims (his report 
is likely to declare we have passed 3,000, but 
Scargill’s desperation to pack the congress 
points to a further drop, perhaps to below 400 
for the first time). However, in order to obscure 
the truth in 1999 Scargill ordered that only the 
votes for those elected should be announced 
- the full figures were withheld for several 
months. 

One wonders what new device - or other 
little surprise - he will reveal over the 
weekend • 


Honest green Mike Davies 


The article ‘Partners or 
rivals’, published last week, 
has provoked this indignant 
memo from Mike Davies, 

chair of the Alliance for Green 
Socialism. Comrade Davies, 
from the minority Left 
Alliance wing of the newly 
merged organisation (the 
other wing being the ex- 
‘official communist’ Green 
Socialist Network), seems to 
regard himself as the Arthur 
Scargill of the AGS, for 
whom ‘open’ means ‘closed’ 

and vice versa 


ear AGS committee member 
I enclose a copy of an article which 
was drawn to my attention today, which 
appeared in the Weekly Worker on 
Thursday October 24 2002. It covers the 
merger which formed the Alliance for 
Green Socialism. 

The contents of much of the article 
would be widely available in political 
circles. However, the article also con¬ 
tains material on the committee meeting 
of Saturday October 19. That material 
would only be known to members of the 
committee. It includes not only factual 
matters, but even details of opinion 
expressed in discussion - even, in one 
case, a contribution that was explicitly 
withdrawn by the speaker. Clearly the 
article was informed, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, by a member of the committee. 

A major strength of both the Green 
Socialist Network and the Left Alliance 
was that, in both organisations, commit¬ 
tee members were friendly and open. 
One could express opinions freely, 
debate them with passion but without 
rancour and retain a friendly respect for 
those with whom one might disagree in 
debate onthisorthat issue. That is the 


essence of an open political organisa¬ 
tion. In more closed and directed 
organisations committee members might 
have both to toe the line and to watch 
their backs. We all, I hope, expect the 
AGS to operate in the open and friendly 
manner of its precursor organisations. 

For reports of discussions in commit¬ 
tee meetings to be leaked to the press - 
particularly such gutter press as the 
Weekly Worker - undermines the basis of 
trust. Free and open discussion is gravely 
inhibited if committee members, every 
time they contribute to discussion, have 
to think about how their words appear in 
print 

I ask committee members to be 
scrupulous in avoiding any such breach 
of the trust reposed in them by the 
membership and by their fellow commit¬ 
tee members. 

If you have any knowledge of how the 
details of the proceedings of the last 
AGS committee meeting came to be 
passed to the Weekly Worker, I would be 
grateful if you let me know. 

Yours for honest green socialism 

Mike Davies 
chair 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Davies resignation 

Executive wake-up call 


T he Socialist Alliance executive commit¬ 
tee is due to agree a statement as we go 
into print - on Thursday October 31. 
When finalised, it will be available on the 
CPGB website. Suffice to say, it will confirm 
that the immediate issues provoking the res¬ 
ignation of Liz Davies from the chair of the So¬ 
cialist Alliance and our executive involved 
bad practice but no financial or factional gain. 

Short cuts were made when it came to items 
of legitimate expenditure and since then the 
executive had decided to put in place a raft of 
measures which ought to prevent any recur¬ 
rence. 

However, that cannot be the end of the 
matter. What is going on in the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance is not a tiff over financial irregularities - 
there is a political crisis. 

Comrade Davies’s resignation on Sunday 
October 13, which she confirmed on Monday 
October 21, came as a total surprise to me. Not 
being part of tire Liz Davies-Nick Wrack-Will 
McMahon-John Rees-Rob Hovenran inner 
loop, I was not aware of any of the events that 
led to her bombshell. I felt unable to take any 
firm position and thought it precipitative for 
Liz to leave the executive without allowing us 
time to investigate just what had been going 
on. It was ‘Do as I say now, or I’m gone'. To 
my mind, comrade Davies wished to resign 
from the executive no matter what. The inci¬ 
dent around financial irregularities was the ex¬ 
cuse, but - from what I can see - not the 
underlying reason for the resignation. 

The technical details of the financial irregu¬ 
larities in the Socialist Alliance office are sec¬ 
ondary, if not irrelevant. What matters is the 
politics. Comrade Liz Davies’s resignation 
should spui' us to make the necessary, thor¬ 
ough-going criticisms of the current state of 
the Socialist Alliance. Her departure is unfor¬ 
tunate and, I believe, irresponsible. If she 
thought there had been a breach of agreed 
procedures around legitimate Socialist Alli¬ 
ance activity, surely, if matters were so seri¬ 
ous, she ought to have called on others to 
resign. In fact I do not think the incident was 
a matter for anyone’s resignation. 

When asked why she delayed leaving the 
Labour Party, comrade Davies has previously 
told critics that she owed it to the people who 
elected her to tire national executive to see her 
term out. Why was this courtesy not shown 
to the people who elected her to the Socialist 
Alliance executive? Were the misdemeanours 
prior to her resignation from the SA executive 
greater than the crimes of New Labour? I will 
leave these questions open, as comrade Dav¬ 
ies’ personal motivations for her actions are 
just a symptom and not the cause of the cur¬ 
rent crisis. 

The Socialist Alliance is becalmed. Neither 
moving back to federal paralysis, nor steam¬ 
ing ahead towards a higher unity of the prin¬ 
cipal forces involved. The biggest (majority) 
component of the alliance - the SWP - is con¬ 
tent to leave the alliance as just one of its 
plethora of united fronts. Frankly this situa¬ 
tion cannot be sustained. Genuine working 
class militants do not really want to join an¬ 
other united front. People want an organisa¬ 
tion with high political ambition. 

Behind the rhetoric of the SWP - which 
claims that it wants the alliance to be a home 
for disillusioned old-Labour types - is the re¬ 
ality of revving up the SA engine come elec¬ 
tion time and leaving it idling in between. This 
is the major reason why people are not join¬ 
ing. It has no real, independent political life. 

On top of this is the perverse ‘cult of the 
independents’ in the Socialist Alliance. The 
flotsam and jetsam lost from one or other of 
the confessional sects and former Labourites 
who have quietly flaked away were meant to 
be the answer. The groups - though tolerated 
- must not dominate, because by implication 
they are part of the problem. While no doubt 
sincere, most of the independents are weak 
politically and prone to extremes of highs and 
lows. 

The real foundations and strength of the 
Socialist Alliance lie not with the independ¬ 


ents. It is the hard factions, the organised 
groups of the British left coming together 
around elections and other agreed tasks and 
around our common political platfoim People 
before profit. 

The SWP has though been able to hide 
behind the cult of the independents to excuse 
itself from its political responsibility as the 
majority of actually galvanising and leading 
the Socialist Alliance. Similarly, the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty ducked the issue of an 
unofficial paper by pleading lack of support 
from independents. 

Factionally non-aligned socialists will un¬ 
doubtedly make their positive contribution 
to the Socialist Alliance, but our cutting edge 
lies with the serious groups uniting at a 
higher level - positively overcoming our di¬ 
visions so that we become mere shades of 
opinion within one party. Under such circum¬ 
stances non-aligned individuals will surely 
be enthused - and be joined by thousands 
of new recruits. 

The SWP has failed to take a lead in build¬ 
ing the Socialist Alliance in a partyist direc¬ 
tion. It has not followed the example of 
Scottish Militant Labour, which gave itself 
body and soul to a partyist project and reaped 
rich rewards. It is more than a pity that the 
SML comrades saw fit to embrace national¬ 
ism - something we openly criticise them for 
However, in Australia, the Democratic Social¬ 
ist Party seems to have learned the lessons 
and is attempting to ‘do a Scotland’ with the 
Socialist Alliance down under. This is the only 
way forward for the alliance in England and 
Wales. We cannot continue to ran the SA like 
a cruel parody of how the bourgeois parties 
are widely regarded: ‘We only see you at elec¬ 
tion time.’ 

Given the numerical imbalance between 
the SWP and the rest, treating the SA as just 
another united front results in the stunting 
of political initiative and the absence of any 
sort of genuine internal political culture. The 
SWP has Socialist Worker - the Socialist 
Alliance has Nick Wrack’s one-off. The SWP 
has its Marxist Forums - the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance has pinched monthly business meet¬ 
ings. If the SWP does not actively support 
SA initiatives they barely get off the ground. 
Such an impoverished reality lies behind 
many of the frustrations of independents - 


Liz Davies included. 

The recent establishment of firefighters’ 
support groups is a case in point. I know for 
a fact that phone calls from Socialist Alliance 
members to SWP activists about establish¬ 
ing such support groups were ignored. They 
were just set up by the SWP for the benefit of 
the SWP - with the Socialist Alliance tacked 
on as an afterthought if you were lucky. 

We see such an attitude in the SWP’s pre¬ 
conference discussion bulletins for 2002. The 
Socialist Alliance barely rates a mention. 
Where it is named, it is usually as just another 
item on a list of ‘united fronts’. No wonder 
SWPers cannot focus. Comrade Cohn Barker 
- a leading member from Manchester - writes 
of the logistical and political difficulties. He 
says: “There is the problem of ‘hats’ that arises 
at different times. On a Saturday morning, 
should we hold an SWP stall, an anti-war stall, 
a Socialist Alliance, an ANL stall or what? At 
the start of the college year, should we put our 
energies into recruiting to the SWP, Globalise 
Resistance, to the anti-war movement, to the 
Socialist Alliance?” Good questions indeed. 
Comrade Barker points out that they are asked 
of SWP members by those “for whom the SA 
or SSP is thek only ‘political home’” ( Pre-con¬ 
ference Bulletin No2). 

With no political paper to cohere the organi¬ 
sation, with no robust political life in the 
branches and no leadership from the majority 
organisation, the Socialist Alliance remains 
becalmed and is in danger of sinking. 

Some members of the executive have 
pointed to the partyist strengths of the SSP 
(while glossing over its nationalism). In re¬ 
sponse, John Rees of the SWP has said that 
no one would want to see 11 or 12 members 
of the SWP sitting on the Socialist Alliance 
executive. 

I beg to differ. I think that the majority 
should take its responsibilities seriously and 
exercise its majority - as long as the minority 
is proportionately represented, and has the 
right to openly criticise shortcomings and 
become the majority, that would be a big step 
forward. Only this way will the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance be able to break out of its current ma¬ 
laise. The resignation of Liz Davies and the 
crisis this has revealed should act as a wake- 
up call and allow us to move in that direction* 
Marcus Strom 



Call for Socialist 
Alliance paper 

An appeal for a regular Socialist 
Alliance newspaper has been launched 
by three leading members, Dave 
Church, Marcus Strom and Martin 
Thomas. To add your name to the 
appeal please email your support to: 
marcus.strom@ntlworld.com 


We, the undersigned, believe that the Socialist Al¬ 
liance must launch a regular, campaigning news¬ 
paper as an urgent priority. Ihis publication should: 

• Fight to build the agreed actions of the Socialist 
Alliance, maintain our public profile between elec¬ 
tions and give news, analysis and practical guidance 
to our activists on the ground. 

• Reflect the diversity of views in our alliance. ASo- 
cialist Alliance paper must have space for theopen 
exchange of ideas, for comradely polemic and the 
presentation of minority views. Wherever possible, 
we should afford the right of reply in our paper. 

• Strike a balance between agitation and propa¬ 
ganda in its pages. Working class readers should 
not be patronised ortalked down to. Our paper must 
carry longer theoretical pieces, as well as snappy, 
factual, socialist reportage. 

If the majority of the SA continues to block an of¬ 
ficial publication, the minority should fight for the 
launch of an unofficial paper. 


Additional 

signatories 

Nicola Bent (Lambeth) 
Janine Booth (Hackney) 
John Bridge (Camden) 
Alison Brown (Sheffield) 
James Bull (Teesside) 
Peter Burton (SSP) 
Matthew Caygill (Leeds) 
Jane Clarke (Bedfordshire) 
Steve Cooke (Teesside) 
Lawrie Coombs (Tees¬ 
side) 

Tim Cooper (Nottingham) 

Chris Croome (Teesside) 
James Cunningham 

(South Birmingham) 

Mathew Danaher 

(Southampton) 

Mervyn Davies (Colches¬ 
ter) 

Ian Donovan (Southwark) 

Arthur Downs (former 
mayor. Tower Hamlets) 

Jim Drysdale 
Laura Duval (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Pete Edwards (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Mark Ferguson (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Alf Filer (Brent) 

Janice Fowler (Southwark) 
Steve Freeman (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Ray Gaston (Leeds 
steering committee) 

Darrell Goodliffe 
(Cambridgeshire) 

Andy Gunton (Lambeth) 
Billy Hodson (Teesside) 
Chris Jones (chair, 
Merseyside) 

Eryk Karas (Bedfordshire) 

Sarah Lawlor (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Terry Liddle (treasurer, 
Greenwich) 


Ron Lynn (Lambeth) 
Lesley Mahmood 

(executive committee, 
coordinator Merseyside) 
Rob Marsden (Leicester) 

Laurie McCauley (North 
Yorkshire) 

Anne Me Shane (chair, 
Hackney) 

Sam Metcalf (Nottingham) 

Duncan Morrison 

(Lewisham) 

Paul Nicholson (South¬ 
ampton) 

Harry Nugent (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Dave Osier (Hackney) 
Dave Parks (Exeter) 

Harry Paterson (Notting¬ 
hamshire) 

Mike Perkins (Southamp¬ 
ton) 

Peter Pierce (Greenwich) 
Phil Pope (Southampton) 

Charlie Pottins (Brent) 
Peter Radcliff (Notting¬ 
ham) 

Daniel Randall (Notting¬ 
ham) 

Lee Rock (Waltham Forest) 

Mike Rowley (Oxford) 
Dave Spencer (Coventry) 
Alan Stevens (chair, 
Greenwich) 

Danny Thompson 
(Bedfordshire) 

Steve Turner (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Mike Wagstaff (Colches¬ 
ter) 

Pete Weller (Lambeth) 
Geoff Wexler (Cambridge¬ 
shire) 

Paul Willoughby (East 
Kent) 

Jay Woolrich (Leicester) 
Patrick Yarker (Norfolk 
and Norwich) 
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TRADE UNIONS 

Scaifpllism and the miners 


Dave Douglass, secretary of Hatfield Main National Union 
of Mine workers, looks back over three decades of struggle and 
critically analyses the role of Arthur Scargill 



Dave Douglass: moving left 


D ining the big coal strike of 1984- 
85, critics of this or that aspect of 
the dispute often described the 
miners’ perspectives as ‘Scargillism’, or 
alternatively described Arthur Scargill’s 
strategy and perspectives as ‘syndical¬ 
ist’, or ‘syndicalist/NUMist’. Scargill and 
Scargillism became one and the same 
thing in the minds of some. I think The 
Leninist tendency was guilty of that, and, 
if I remember correctly, the Sparts too. 

As a person from an anarcho-syndi¬ 
calist background and a current member 
of the International Workers of the 
World, of course I would reject the temi 
‘syndicalist’ being applied to Scargill - 
particularly during the time of the strike, 
when he was a card-carrying member of 
the Labour Party, who from time to time 
contemplated standing as an MP for that 
party. Scargill is not and never was a 
syndicalist, unless you use that word in 
a totally non-historic sense or impart 
some foreign, under-political meaning to 
it. We in the anarcho-syndicalist tradi¬ 
tion are not prepared to give up the term 
or share it with dedicated members of 
political parties, especially rightwing so¬ 
cial democratic parliamentary parties. 

Yet the term ‘Scargillism’, used in a 
precise way, is the most accurate descrip¬ 
tion one can find for Arthur’s politics and 
perspectives. No one else, no matter 
how sycophantic - and there are a 
number of those about - can truly ever 
share the perspective of Scargillism. Only 
one person can possess that vision, and 
believe in it so deeply and jealously 
guard it so much, that all other notions 
to the contrary are regarded as treason - 
and that person is of course Arthur Scar- 
gill himself. 

The reason why no one else can expe¬ 
rience it so profoundly is because Arthur 
develops it on the hoof, just as it occurs 
to him at the time, and it then becomes 
set in granite. It is passed down to the 
dedicated band of disciples for whom 
Arthur, dubbed by the Weekly Worker 
the “Great Leader’’, can do no wrong. It 
is for this reason that input into Scargill¬ 
ism is well nigh a contradiction in terms: 
there is nothing that Scargill needs from 
other forces of the left other than their 
obedience. The experience of the Social¬ 
ist Labour Party, which I do not intend to 
dwell on, is illustrative. He will start it; you 
join it. He will draft the rules; you obey 
them. He will set the policies; you follow 
them. The first commandment: ‘Thou 
shalt have no god before me.’ 

It was not always like this. Though I 
have shared the same field of struggle, 
in the same industry, in the same unit of 
the class, through all of its historic bat¬ 
tles and mileposts for the last 38 years, it 
is also correct to say that Arthur and I 
came to the questions we have encoun¬ 
tered from two radically different direc¬ 
tions, even if on the face of it the 
immediate objective, the strategy and 
even the end goal appear to be the same. 
As time and history developed, these dif¬ 
ferences became more manifest. 

In a sense there is a similarity here with 
other ‘great leaders’ of revolutions, as 
opposed to the rank and file and what 
they perceive the fight to be about. The 
1917 Russian Revolution, the so-called 
Bolshevik revolution, poses in the same 
way the question in my mind of whether 
your ‘great leaders’ - Lenin and Trotsky 
included - ever really did share the same 
perspective of the ordinary soviet punter 
who took part in the revolution. Was the 
worker’s understanding of what this 
revolution was all about and who it be¬ 
longed to ever the same as Lenin’s or 
Trotsky’s? 

Scargill emerges into the Yorkshire 
coalfield as a young militant of the 
Young Communist League. I am in the 
Durham coalfield, also a member of the 
YCL. Later Arthur graduates to the Com¬ 
munist Party - although at times he is said 


to have denied membership, most of his 
contemporaries have it that he was a full 
member of the party. I was expelled from 
the YCL’s Newcastle branch, along with 
most of its 80 members, and turned to 
anarchism, where I suppose my heart 
had lay during the whole of my 14 dissi¬ 
dent months’ membership. 

The development of world events, 
however, and more particularly local and 
national events, caused Arthur to leave 
the CPGB and join the Labour Party - a 
thing many of his CP coalminer comrades 
never fully forgave him for. These com¬ 
rades swear that Arthur left the Commu¬ 
nist Party because it was damaging for 
his career in the NUM, and he could see 
he would get on better if he was not in it. 
Membership of the Labour Party was 
more respectable. 

Meantime I too, under pressure of 
events, moved to the right - from anar¬ 
chism to the Revolutionary Workers 
Party (Trotskyist) - British Section of the 
Fourth International (Posadist) - not to 
be confused with the Workers Revolu¬ 
tionary Party or any other combination 
of those three words. 

By now it was the late 1960s. The 
NUM, which had been collaborating at 
best in its own demise, and the ongoing 
slaughter of the coalfields, started to see 
some sparks of life. There were attempts 
to organise and coordinate militant ac¬ 
tion in areas which had been tradition¬ 
ally rightwing, and actually to coordinate 
some kind of national industrial action. I 
remember coming to London prior to the 
1969 unofficial stoppage, and people 
were shocked rigid to find there were still 
miners in Britain - there were 350,000 of 
us at the time. Everyone thought we had 
gone a long time before that. 

There were attempts to organise and 
coordinate: the broad left, the Miners 
Fomm, rank and file papers and groups. 
Both Arthur and I emerge into this scene. 
For me and most of the far left at that time, 
what we were trying to do was to impel 
the struggle of the rank and file forward, 
to raise class consciousness, to heighten 


revolutionary consciousness, and infuse 
the unofficial movement with a political 
perspective (Arthur, on the other hand, 
saw it in a totally different way). That 
process, which I thought we were trying 
to further all together, led to the first na¬ 
tional stoppage, albeit an unofficial one, 
in 1969. and to the big unofficial strikes 
of 1970. 

Arthur at this time was part of the 
broad left, a movement which saw its role 
as running left slates for union positions, 
and planning coups in branches and on 
national executive committees. It was far 
from a popular view in the NUM’s Com¬ 
munist Party members to bury all past 
differences and support Arthur running 
for the lead position in Yorkshire at that 
time. 

Myself and other members of what I 
would call the far left were meantime pro¬ 
ducing The Mineworker, a revolutionary 
miners’ paper, and helping to produce 
agitational regional papers like The Link¬ 
up and The New Link, militant papers of 
the rank and file. We were holding unof¬ 
ficial meetings of miners, who were al¬ 
ready beginning to develop wage 
militancy, inviting speakers from Sinn 
Fein, the Black Panther Party and other 
international fronts of the world revolu¬ 
tion, as we would have seen it at that time, 
down to the miners’ welfare to address 
mass meetings of young miners. We also, 
it is true to say, supported the stmggle 
inside the Labour Party Young Socialists, 
trying to develop a more overtly revolu¬ 
tionary perspective in the Labour Party 
to the left of Militant. 

So in a way we were two complemen¬ 
tary wings of the same unofficial move¬ 
ment - which achieved its victory in part 
by the nationwide strike, and in part by 
changes in local leaderships in big areas 
and branches; in the election of leftist 
candidates; and also in the constitutional 
changes which paved the way for chang¬ 
ing the NUM’s mles to a 55% majority 
for strike action, as against the two-thirds 
majority which had been impossible to 
reach. The changes led to the high tide 


of miners’ militancy in the 1972 strike, 
mass picketing and an outright confron¬ 
tation with government industrial policy 
and wage restraint. 

The unofficial and official wings of this 
movement were not, however, linked. 
They reflected two different perspectives 
of struggle. One. which sees the endeav¬ 
our essentially about who sits in the top 
chair, about leaderships, about person¬ 
alities and big names; the other, about 
mass rank and file consciousness and 
control. And yet at this time, given the 
mass intervention of the membership, the 
two were complementary. It was only 
later, as the movement declined on all 
fronts, that these two perspectives be¬ 
came exposed as actually hostile. 

In 1972, various areas of the country 
were subject to NUM picketing - mostly 
token (though widespread), since the 
whole movement was backing the min¬ 
ers, and no organised section of the class 
- from railways to steel works, from docks 
to shipping - was crossing picket lines. 
Indeed whole sections of the industrial 
class that were not immediately affected 
by the miners’ strike did their best to get 
involved. 

One example of this was the Cowley 
car plant in Oxford, which was coal- 
heated. The carworkers asked the min¬ 
ers to put a picket on the stock of coal to 
stop them heating the plant so they could 
come out in sympathy, which we declined 
to do, but we did picket the gates to make 
sure no new coal went in. On the Thames, 
miners from Kent picketed vessels tied 
up midstream or entering the port of Lon¬ 
don. The strike took all before it, but the 
public, national faces were those of the 
pugnacious Joe Gormley, a rightwing 
Lancashire man. and Lawrence Daly, in¬ 
dustrial militant, Marxist and working 
class intellectual. Gormley has recently 
been exposed as a paid informant of state 
special forces investigating militants and 
left activists in the union. 

Flashpoints 

The only flashpoints were at unorgan¬ 
ised sites - the biggest of these being 
Saltley Gate - or those with the odd rogue 
scab driver, such as the one at Keedby 
power station who killed my fellow 
branch member and comrade, Freddie 
Matthews, a member of a generational 
communist family. Saltley was being pick¬ 
eted by the South Wales and Midlands 
areas of the NUM, but, as the police 
poured in more and more troops, so an 
appeal went out to get pickets down to 
Saltley. 

Arthur, seeing the opportunity here, 
gathered up the Yorkshire miners’ con¬ 
tingent, with himself at the head, and 
proved a significant player in the stmg¬ 
gle to close down Saldey Gate. He also, 
for the first time, started to appear on tel¬ 
evision. At this time the Yorkshire area 
of the NUM was still under the sway of 
traditional rightwing conservative lead¬ 
ers, as were Nottingham and Durham. 
Arthur Scargill came to be identified with 
the emerging face of left militancy. It was 
the exposure that he received during the 
1972 strike that really assured his elec¬ 
tion to the Yorkshire area NUM presi¬ 
dency. 

The interaction with other sections of 
the class through the rank and file picket 
in 1972 has never been matched. We 
boarded with workers of all kinds and 
were supported by the workers being 
picketed. Student unions nationwide 
threw open their doors to the miners. The 


left of all varieties intervened. There were 
mass assemblies, great debates during 
the long periods of inactivity on the 
picket fines - those were the days when 
people actually stayed on the picket fine 
for eight hours, unlike in 1984, when we 
smashed windows for half an hour and 
then went home. So there was a large 
amount of time for people to debate, and 
the miners, who were already highly po¬ 
liticised, became even more so. 

Between 1972 and 1974, something 
odd happened to the mass pickets. There 
weren’t any. Only a certain number were 
allocated to each place of work, each with 
their official picket armbands and official 
picket stickers. The whole thing was tied 
up very tightly and the interaction of the 
1972 strike between workers and forces 
on the left did not happen. We were told 
the solidarity action was so comprehen¬ 
sive that there was no need for mass pick¬ 
eting. 

Many unkind souls believed that some 
deal had been done with Labour, so as 
not to upset their election chances, al¬ 
though the miners vigorously resisted 
attempts to get them to call off the strike 
during the general election. We were on 
strike against any government that was 
not prepared to settle with us and for a 
time, in the first days of the incoming 
Labour administration, the miners re¬ 
mained on strike against that govern¬ 
ment too. 

Having Arthur in the chair of the York¬ 
shire area did not give the militants in that 
coalfield their head. We were sorely dis¬ 
appointed when Doncaster could not 
pull the rest of the coalfield behind soli¬ 
darity action with striking mining sup¬ 
plies workers. Or that steel girders were 
allowed to be salvaged from old mine 
workings and used during the steel strike 
to ensure the pits did not close for want 
of roof supports. Of course all new steel 
products were blacked and miners joined 
steelworkers’ pickets, but this was not 
the sort of full-blown solidarity action we 
had expected. 

The world revolution was breaking all 
round, and we young class militants tried 
repeatedly to get the union to make a con¬ 
scious intervention into the way we saw 
that process developing. One such at¬ 
tempt was to gain support for miners in 
Belgium, who were taking part in a mili¬ 
tant strike at the time. They were also, 
incidentally, part of our revolutionary 
international miners’ link-up, centred 
around The Mineworker. 

That attempt saw Arthur Scargill con¬ 
demn Hatfield as a ‘Trot branch’. This 
produced an angry response from Bill 
Matthews, who insisted the branch was 
directed by the Communist Party. To 
which Tom Mullanny. the branch del¬ 
egate, called for a show of hands of all 
the Trotskyists in the room, then the 
members of the Communist Party, and 
finally the catholics - the catholics out¬ 
numbering both Trots and CPers by 10 
to one. Tom then declared that it was the 
catholic church that directed the branch, 
not the Trots or the communists. 

The efforts to win areas over to a left 
and militant perspective were centred 
around Arthur as a potential replacement 
for Gormley. This was not at first univer¬ 
sally supported and many had felt the 
‘man of iron’, in the shape of communist 
Mick McGahey, the leader of the Scot¬ 
tish miners, ought to be the national can¬ 
didate. It was argued, however, that he 
was not as popular in Yorkshire, whose 
votes we would need in order to shift 
Gormley. So Arthur became the stand¬ 
ard-bearer, as Thatcher made her first 
moves to close down large numbers of 
pits and take on the NUM. While we ral¬ 
lied nationwide amid confused and dif¬ 
fused actions, Gormley, the president, 
refused to chair mass meetings, and 
Arthur, the president-elect, took early 
charge. The overtime ban and the new 
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leadership caused Thatcher to buckle 
and withdraw the closure plan. But, as 
Mick McGahey said, this was a “body 
swerve - she’ll be coming back”. The rest 
is history. 

But one myth must be exposed - a myth 
Arthur himself revels in. Arthur Scargill 
did not bring about the 1984 strike. He 
supported it, he stood at its head, he 
made it constitutionally sound, he enthu¬ 
siastically tried to take it over, but he did 
not start it. 

The strike started in Yorkshire. There 
had been a number of unofficial and 
quasi-official attempts to start it earlier - 
at Merthyr Lewis in Wales, Polmeais in 
Scotland, Bear Park in Durham. All of 
these failed to ignite the membership into 
action. It was only when the challenge 
was thrown down in Yorkshire that there 
was a strike and the members started to 
picket out one area after another. Arthur 
was not at the meeting that took the de¬ 
cision to strike. He was by this time at the 
national office, not in Yorkshire, where 
constitutionally he no longer had a 
voice. 

The Yorkshire pickets flooded into 
neighbouring areas and set off a domino 
effect, bringing them into de facto na¬ 
tional action. Tme enough, when it came 
back to the national executive, Arthur 
called for support for our action, and 
paved the way for other areas to join in. 

As the strike progressed, Arthur’s 
problem was he did not have any con¬ 
trol over the pickets. It was the areas that 
held the funds and directed the members. 
Scargill did not plan the rolling action or 
the turn to the docks and steelworks, etc. 
A national coordinating committee was 
established by the national executive, but 
we refused to hand over control of our 
pickets to them. We deployed them from 
semi-official NUM panels. We consid¬ 
ered that picketing could only work as 
guerrilla action. 

We were facing something like 25,000 
cops, but we outfoxed and ran rings 
round them. Hit and run action, with for¬ 
mal pickets where there was a response. 
Mass pickets where necessary. We had 
to move round the country, hitting dif¬ 
ferent targets and keeping picket loca¬ 
tions secret. I thought this a winning 
strategy, but, since I was one of the au¬ 
thors, perhaps I would say that, wouldn’t 
I? 

From the point of view of the revolu¬ 
tionary left in general and Arthur in par¬ 
ticular, it is very disconcerting not to 
know where the army of the class is until 
you read about it next morning in the 
paper. They never knew where we were 
going any more than the cops did. and 
not knowing where anybody is until they 
have come back is a problem if you see 
yourself as the vanguard. 

Arthur’s strategy, by contrast, was 
Orgreave. I do not intend to go into the 
whole question of how the strategy 
shifted to Orgreave, although it is an 
important consideration. In the recent 
Channel Four documentary The English 
civil war, part two we explored that par 
ticular question. Enough to say that in 
my view the strategy at Orgreave was 
fatally flawed - although much of the left 
thought it was Lourdes and that if we all 
went there the miners would win. 

The police always knew where we were 
going to be. They always knew what time 
we would arrive. They could always dic¬ 
tate which part of the field we went to. 
They could always plan and lay out their 
forces in advance. All they had to do was 
have a man wave a flag and give us a 
good beating all day. Next day 
we would come back and 
they would bash us again, 
and so on. It was a fatal strat 
egy - although I am not say 
ing the strike was defeated 
because of Orgreave. 

The strike did not “split 
the union apart”, as Paul 
Routledge alleges in his 
Scargill, the unauthor 
ised biography. About 
180.000 men struck, 
and 30,000 scabbed. 
nasty division, but not 


half the union, as implied. Neither was this 
split an accident. It was engineered by 
the incoming Labour government which 
rode to victory on the back of the suc¬ 
cessful miners’ strike in 1974. A divisive 
incentive scheme was imposed on the 
pits, despite incidentally being rejected 
by the membership in two national bal¬ 
lots. This made some areas good earn¬ 
ers and the others poor relations. It split 
the national union along regional lines, 
and made them think locally rather than 
nationally. That is exactly what it was de¬ 
signed to do. 

When our young comrade Gareth 
Jones was killed picketing Ollington col¬ 
liery in Nottingham, and a riot seemed 
likely in response, Arthur ordered the 
pickets to cool it. We stood for a moment 
in reflective silence, and the cops re¬ 
moved their helmets as a mark of respect. 
In that moment of peaceful reflection the 
scabs rushed through the unguarded 
walls and went to work. If you are pre¬ 
pared to step over a man's body to go to 
work, if you do not know what side you 
are on from behind 20,000 riot police 
shields, all the ballots in the world are not 
going to make men of scabs. 

Ballot 

A national ballot - on reflection, and in 
retrospective thought - would have been 
tactically a good idea. If we had held it 
around September 1984. all the polls pre¬ 
dicted that we would have won it, and 
won it hands down. The excuse to attack 
us over this issue would have gone. But 
the scabs would not. They would still 
have gone to work, ballot or no ballot. It 
was and remained an excuse. 

But it was not Arthur’s decision not 
to have a ballot. It was ours. We had a 
conference to discuss this very matter. 
Arthur, as national president, did not 
have a vote - only a casting vote. The 
conference was to discuss rule changes 
as to how we would conduct a ballot of 
the membership, and whether to have a 
strike ballot or not. When this was re¬ 
ported back to mass meetings of the men, 
I was nearly hung off the rafters. The men 
thought we were trying to sell them out. 
They thought we were trying to find a 
way out of the strike by balloting to give 
people who wanted to hide away a 
chance to ballot us out of jobs. 

So the membership, at mass meetings 
all over the country, voted against hav¬ 
ing a ballot. You may remember the re¬ 
frain, “Stuff your ballot up your arse”, 
which was the rank and fde’s response, 
and not ours. Arthur was quite 
prepared to accept that 


we would have a bal 


lot, because we 
knew that we 


would win. 


And 
changed the 
rules in an 
ticipation so 
that 
would only 


need a simple 


majority. 


This was a 


strike more 
than any other 


under the direc 


tion, and the direct 
control, at least ini 
tially, of the rank and file 


miners and their 


families 




This is the thing that rattles me most about 
Routledge. I am quoting from Routledge 
because he is indicative of the kind of 
false attacks that have been made on 
Scargill. In order to attack Arthur for the 
strike, he denies us, the rank and file miner 
and his family, our role in this turning 
point in history. It is a year none of us 
will ever forget. It is a year I would not 
swap for any other year of my life. It is a 
year that we fought with everything that 
we could. There was nothing else we 
could give. And nothing that Routledge 
writes can change that. 

Following the defeat, areas were sub¬ 
jected to varying degrees of assault. 
Some such as Doncaster were faced with 
harsh disciplinary measures, the tearing 
up of old practices, enforcement of rules 
that had never been employed before, at¬ 
tacks on time off work for union officials. 
Everywhere profit became god. Areas 
and pits were forced to regurgitate fig¬ 
ures about cost per gigajoule, and we were 
forced to negotiate new contract 
schemes just to stay in the game. 

But Arthur refused to recognise the 
new situation, accusing everybody of 
treachery. He spoke as if we had just been 
magnificently successful. He urged all to 
hold the line without flinching. Those pits 
that tried that strategy went to the wall. 
Others, that tried new strategies and new 
ways of negotiating to stay in business, 
were accused of being traitors. This is 
when the first breaks started to happen. 
First of all South Wales, then Scotland, 
became the targets of inter-area wrangles. 
Old comrades were being designated 
weak or sellouts. 

In this period there was a complex, 
long-run assault on the constitution of 
the miners’ union. At the time we thought 
it was aimed at greater involvement of the 
rank and file, shifting control to the 
branches and cutting out the area lead¬ 
erships and bureaucracy. As it turned out, 
the plan was to place the national offi¬ 
cials - ultimately Arthur - in sole command 
of the apparatus of the union, with in¬ 
creasing attacks on the ability of the rank 
and file to influence events. The sinking 
of area identities into the national union 
by means of exchange of engagements, 
has meant, for example, that Arthur, who 
previously had no control over area funds 
and membership base, came back into 
Yorkshire as chairman of the area - fight¬ 
ing by fan' means and foul (mostly foul) 
to get the block votes of Yorkshire be¬ 
hind his plans and obstruct those areas 
opposed to him. 

This route brought conflict with old 
comrades who until so recently had 
been Arthur’s closest allies and 
friends. Branch officials who 
opposed Arthur had the 
guns turned on them. In 
the case of Barnsley 
Road Transport, the 
branch was closed 


down: it was sud 


demy discovered 
that it did not have 
enough members to 
remain in existence. 
In my own case all 
payments for work 
done on behalf on the 


union were stopped. 


and the way I was 


operating within 


' 


Not even Arthur Scargill is more 
important than the members 


union changed, in a conscious effort, I 
believe, to starve me out. An effort, I 
might say, which has come very close to 
succeeding, because although I am dedi¬ 
cated, living on £5.000 a year is extremely 
difficult. 

Just how far Arthur would go to en¬ 
sure a constitution which placed him at 
the centre of all things, walled in by a rule 
book drafted and launched by him, many 
reflected on. This was particularly so fol¬ 
lowing the imposition of a new rule book 
on the Yorkshire area, the biggest part of 
the NUM, against the unanimous oppo¬ 
sition of every Yorkshire delegate. The 
rule book was taken to the national ex¬ 
ecutive committee, approved and sent 
back to us. When I asked if this mle book 
was subject to amendment, he replied: 
“Yes, if the amendments are in order.” 
And who would judge whether they 
were in order? Well, Arthur would of 
course. In any dispute over interpreta¬ 
tion of the rules the president’s view shall 
prevail. The pope cannot err in matters 
of scripture - any fool knows that. 

Two previous Weekly Worker articles 
I wrote go into the anomalies in these mle 
changes and the way they were imposed 
in some detail (February 7, July 11). I note 
that nobody replied in the letters page to 
say that I was in error - what I stated was 
quite simply the facts. Arthur set about 
destroying democratic control of the 
NUM by the members, branches and 
areas. This involves in part the most 
gross patronage, old cronyism and its 
hard-cop twin, isolation. It involves be¬ 
ing declared a sort of political-industrial 
heretic, or in my case described as wildly 
eccentric, or worse. It involves the now 
infamous mle, allowing dead areas and 
(literally) dead people’s votes to outvote 
the active, living, working miners of the 
NUM. 

Outvote 

It is an absolute scandal that areas with 
not a single miner in them can outvote 
the areas where men are still working 
down the pit. The ‘membership’ consists 
not even of miners’ widows, but any¬ 
body who happens to have signed an 
agreement to pay a mandate to the un¬ 
ion at some point in the future - if, for ex¬ 
ample, the NUM wins a settlement on 
their behalf over a claim for compensa¬ 
tion for vibration white finger. 

Then there is the continued squander¬ 
ing of time and money in the plastic cut¬ 
out International Miners and Energy 
Organisation - an organisation allegedly 
of millions, who have not the slightest 
say in or control over its direction, policy 
or finance. An organisation of union bu¬ 
reaucrats with their own funds, devoid 
of interfering members, rank and file fac¬ 
tions and arguments or definitive confer¬ 
ences. Arthur’s idea of heaven. I will not 
repeat what I wrote in those articles - the 
details and manoeuvres are there to read. 

Of course, when spokespersons for 
the bourgeoisie attack Arthur Scargill, 
they often do so for precisely the reasons 
we supported him, and over the things 
which by and large we agreed with. In 
those circumstances we have no choice 
but to stand in defence not simply of 
Arthur Scargill, but of ourselves and our 
own activities. 

Coming to the last great public cam¬ 
paign, in 1992, against what in essence 
was the final fateful blow against the coal 
industry as an industry, the first task 
of the NUM’s campaign - 
and in retrospect the 
one that we were 
least successful 
with - was to win 
our own mem¬ 
bers to the idea 
that we could 
take on the 
fight and win 
this time. 
Many just 
wanted 
out, while 
others 
were de- 
t e r - 
mined 


that they would never fight alone again. 

There was no reason why they 
should. Thirty-five thousand electricity 
workers at coal-powered stations were 
going to lose their job, along with the pit 
closure plan. Coal accounted for some¬ 
thing like 70% of rail freight, so many rail- 
workers were also threatened. The 
common-sense strategy was to win joint 
industrial action across the three indus¬ 
tries. After all a simple powerworkers’ 
overtime ban, without even a strike, 
would have turned the lights off and 
brought the country to a standstill. With 
a rail strike thrown in for good measure 
and tens of thousands of miners and then 
supporters on the streets in militant pro¬ 
tests, strategically, with the right will, we 
could have won. Perhaps even easily. 
We needed a little time to build the will to 
fight, and to convince other union lead¬ 
erships that were in the immediate alli¬ 
ance. We needed to turn the attention of 
the country at large to what was going 
on. 

Well, mass public campaigns, with the 
upper middle classes rattling their jewel¬ 
lery in support of the miners and posh 
London suburbia hanging out the ban¬ 
ners, and maybe a million people on two 
separate days of protest was brilliant. But 
it was never meant to be for and of itself. 
It would never work on its own. Rout¬ 
ledge seems to think that we promised 
that we would never use industrial action 
in reUim for this mass outpouring of lib¬ 
eral support. Utter crap of course. We did 
not use industrial action in the first in¬ 
stance because we were loaded with 
blanks. The powder was wet. We could 
not fight because the men did not want 
to fight. 

I cannot overstate the fact that the 
miners felt industrially and socially ex¬ 
hausted. And trying to crank-start them 
into some kind of action was not some¬ 
thing we could just do. They are not sol¬ 
diers: we could not march them out of 
barracks at the time that we thought 
they should fight. As it turned out, the 
powerworkers could not be persuaded 
to do the least thing in their own de¬ 
fence. Nothing at all. The closures 
steamed through despite the most mas¬ 
sive public opposition ever seen on any 
issue. The miners did not have the will 
to fight on. 

Somehow, Routledge lays this at 
Arthur’s door, as a final crowning glory 
to his defeats. Mind you, Arthur’s con¬ 
tinued cry of ‘traitor’ against men who 
battled to a standstill, gave up the fight 
and took enhanced redundancy terms, 
allowing the pits to close without further 
obstruction, showed incredible lack of 
empathy and sensitivity over the enor¬ 
mity of what they and their families had 
been through. As I said to Arthur at the 
time, when he was telling miners to get 
off their knees, they were on then knees 
because they had been battered that hard 
on the head. 

Arthur is a man I have struggled to 
keep as a comrade and struggled to keep 
as a friend. The only way he will allow 
that to happen is if you do not criticise 
him, if you do not come out in open, 
public opposition. It saddens me that a 
man of Arthur’s potential and charisma, 
a man who stood alongside us in the heat 
of battles I have described in 1969,1972, 
1974, 1984-85 and 1992, now makes a 
stand against democracy, and the con¬ 
trol of the members over our own work¬ 
ing class organisation. 

I am sorry, but nobody, not even 
Arthur Scargill, is bigger than the work¬ 
ing class. Nobody, not even Arthur Scar¬ 
gill, is more important that the members 
themselves. If it is not run by the mem¬ 
bers, if it is not understood by the mem¬ 
bers, if it is not controlled by the 
members, then somebody is missing the 
point. The point is, when the tide of his¬ 
tory turns and the moment is ours again, 
there will be somebody in the leadership 
somewhere, wanting to take it from us 
and deciding that they are going to run 
the movement, rather than the people it 
belongs to, the rank and file. And for that 
reason, more than any other, it is impor¬ 
tant that we learn the lessons • 
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Power rivalry 


Narrow vision 


Hannah Sell Socialism in the 21st century 
the way forward for anti-capitalism 

Socialist Party, 2002, pp92, £5 


Phillip Noyce (director) The quiet 
American Regus London Film Festival 
(www.rlff.co.uk) November 7,9. UK release 
from November 29 


Ian Mahoney 
looks ala 
recent 
booklet 
published by 
~~1 the Socialist 


T his booklet has the same small feel to it 
as most Socialist Party ‘programmatic’ 
documents. Most of it consists of facile 
observations about the iniquitous nature of 
modem capitalism - material that could be 
gleaned from an afternoon’s trawl through 
charity websites such as War on Want, Child 
Poverty Action or - frankly - various UN agen¬ 
cies. If this depresses you, do not despair, as 
interspersed throughout we get heart-wann¬ 
ing, consolatory passages that tell us that the 
“ideas traditionally associated with the left 
[like state control of industry under capital¬ 
ism, for instance - IM], are increasingly popu¬ 
lar” and that, “broadly speaking”, the 
consciousness of the masses is “moving in a 
socialist direction” (pi). 

Of course, this publication is not intended 
for hoary old hacks like myself and, as an in¬ 
troduction for someone veiy fresh to social¬ 
ist politics, it perhaps does not do too much 
harm. In particular, the SP does have the merit 
of having not come over all gushy at the 
ephemeral ‘anti-capitalist movement’. In its 
own way, the organisation has been at pains 
to counterpose what it perceives of as a work¬ 
ing class programme to the flights of anarchist 
fancy that other ostensible Marxist groups 
have fallen prey to. 

This laudable aim is bluntly stated on page 
one: “This book argues the case for social¬ 
ism.” The problem is - what sort of socialism? 
Genuine democratic, proletarian socialism, 
characterised by control from below - or a 
variant of state socialism? 

The answer is given obliquely in the pas¬ 
sages that describe the dynamic of the revo¬ 
lution itself. Presumably workers will have a 
supporting role to the benevolent actions of 
a “socialist government”. The working class 
itself is not perceived of - apart from rhetori¬ 
cally - as an independent, active agent of revo¬ 
lutionary change. 

Thus, discussing the possibilities of peace¬ 
ful revolution, comrade Sell reminds readers 
of the bloody example of Chile in 1973 - “time 
and time again the capitalists have been pre¬ 
pared to use violence to protect their rule” 
(p52). Her answer? “... this resistance could 
be nullified by mobilising the mass of work¬ 
ing class people in support of a socialist gov¬ 
ernment ... A socialist government could only 
defend itself if it mobilised the active support 
of the working class” (my emphasis). 

The deal' implication of this passage - con- 
fumed by the practice of Militant-SP histori¬ 
cally - is that the working class has a secondary 
role to its “socialist government". Presumably, 
the scenario goes something like this. A left 
government is elected which implements ‘so¬ 


cialist’ policies (see below for a taste of these). 
Stiff resistance from the bosses threatens 
these achievements and the working class is 
mobilised “in support” of the government. In 
other words, ‘Vote for us and we’ll set you free 
- we’ll give you a shout if we need your help.’ 

The “battle of Liverpool city council and 
die mass campaign against the poll tax” - led 
by the SP in its Militant incarnation - are cited 
as models of the type of working class strug¬ 
gle that opens the road to socialist advance 
(p75). In Liverpool, we are told, the monu¬ 
ments to the leadership of the movement by 
socialists “still stand in bricks and mortar”. 
“Some of main achievements” of the council 
are given as - 5.000 new council houses built, 
“all with front and back gardens and their own 
private entrance”; six new nurseries opened 
and 500 extra education staff employed; six 
new sports centres; 800 extra council work¬ 
ers employed and 16,489 jobs created by the 
house-building programme (p76). 

In other words, fairly ‘bog-standard’ left 
social democratic measures carried out from 
above by a council on behalf of the working 
class. In fact, revolutionaries do not measure 
their successes in “bricks and mortar”, but in 
the fighting ability of the working class, the 
politicisation of its organisations and its level 
of consciousness. Judged from these - genu¬ 
inely Marxist - criteria, Militant-SP’s leadership 
of Liverpool council and the anti-poll move¬ 
ment were failures, despite the damage the 
latter inflicted on Thatcher. 

Thus, despite comrade Sell’s correct call for 
“a Bolshevik-type party” (p68), the SP is 
clearly a very different type of organisation. 
For instance, discussing the degeneration of 
the USSR. Hannah tells us that Lenin “laid out 
four safeguards to protect a fledgling work¬ 
ers’ state” from bureaucratic distortion, in¬ 
cluding “no standing army or police force, but 
the anned people” (p69). 

But the Bolsheviks did not propose to arm 
the working class only after such a state was 
established. The call for the dissolution of the 
army and the arming of the people was part of 
the minimum programme of Lenin’s party - ie, 
those demands theoretically realisable under 
capitalism. At moments of heightened class 
struggle, the Bolsheviks actively agitated for 
workers’ defence militias against the tsarist 
state forces. They stood by the socialist prin¬ 
ciple of ‘not a penny, not a person’ for the 
aimed forces of the enemy class. 

By contrast, the SP calls for a “drastic cut 
in military spending” - that is, not so many 
people, not so much money to be made avail¬ 
able to the military might of the bourgeois 
army (p87). This is not Bolshevism: it is left 
reformism. 

Lastly, a shocking example of the SP’s dis¬ 
mally nan'ow. cramped vision for our class is 
proudly displayed on page 83, in the form of 
the photo and caption we reproduce here. 
This is priceless. The hackneyed phrase about 
a good picture and a thousand words sud¬ 
denly seems profoundly inadequate. This - a 
characterless council house on a nondescript 
Liverpool housing estate - is a “glimpse at 
what is possible”! Thanks, but no thanks. 

Revolutionaries have a rather more ambi¬ 
tious programme for our class than this ‘two- 
up, two-down’ municipal socialism. We want 
not what is ‘possible’, but what is necessary 
for our class. Yes, we will fight for decent hous¬ 
ing for our class, for a myriad of reforms un¬ 
der existing social conditions. But what 
distinguishes Marxists from reformists is the 
integration of those individual demands into 
a programme designed to equip our class to 
become the rulers of society. 

In other words, it is not a question of mobi¬ 
lising the workers “in support” of a future 
socialist government: they will be the govern¬ 
ment. That, or it won’t be socialism, will it? • 


Party in 
England and 
Wales and 
considers its 
limitations 


SP municipal 
socialism: “all 
with front and 
back gardens 
and their own 
private 
entrance” 


P hillip Noyce is true to the spirit of 
personal allegory of world-historic 
political events that informs the 1952 
Graham Greene novel upon which this 
film is based. Shot in Vietnam, it has lain 
dormant in the distribution system for 
over a year because of 9/11, and was 
anyway a long time in the making, 
possibly because it follows Greene’s 
artistic condemnation of US overseas 
activities so closely. Certainly immedi¬ 
ately post-September 11 there was little 
chance of it getting a viewing in the 
highly chauvinist atmosphere that 
developed Stateside. 

The film is set 50 years ago in French 
colonial Saigon, where Times corre¬ 
spondent Thomas Fowler (Michael 
Caine) has attained a kind of stability in 
the midst of war. But his world - personal 
and political - faces a threat in the form 
of the arrival of a young, quiet American, 
Alden Pyle (Brendan Fraser - of The 
mummy and George of the jungle). 

As soon as he sees Fowler’s mistress, 
Phuong (Do Thi Hai Yen), Pyle is 
immediately attracted to her. Fowler first 
met her in a bar dancing with customers 
for money as a taxi dancer, but even after 
all this time he cannot marry her since he 
has a wife in London. Pyle presents 
himself as working for a US aid agency 
dealing with trachoma, a disease 
endemic in Vietnam (those viewers who 
know the record of the Peace Coips and 
other ostensibly altruistic American 
overseas schemes will immediately have 
their sensors tuned). In this partial 
metaphor for the post-World War II 
situation, rivalry between the younger 
and the older man over a woman can 
easily be compared with the jostling for 
position by an invigorated USA against 
the weakened, old colonial powers - 
whether France in south east Asia or 
Britain elsewhere - for world hegemony. 

Rashly, Fowler seems to tolerate the 
younger man’s fancy at first, and is even 
amused. However, Pyle is encouraged 
further by Phuong’s older sister (Pham 
Thi Mai Hoa), who sees the young and 
probably rich American as a much better 
prospect than an ageing, dissolute 
English journalist. Fowler’s sang-froid 


Filming in the spirit of Greene 


starts to melt away. All too clearly, 
Fowler cannot summon the power 
required to retain Phuong, who therefore 
starts to turn toward the thrusting, 
energetic Pyle. (Similarly, French mlers 
can no longer hold Vietnam through its 
old colonial compradors, so the USA 
seizes the role of heir-apparent.) 

Faced with recall by his paper due to a 
paucity of filed stories, Fowler forces 
himself to travel north to the danger 
zone of Phat Diem, where the French 
forces are fighting Ho Chi Minh’s 
communist army. While the French 
vigorously deny any responsibility for 
the piles of civilian bodies he comes 
across, Fowler cannot imagine that the 
murders would be in the interests of the 
Viet Minh either. 

Later, still pursuing his story, Fowler 
treks up country to meet warlord and 
new political hopeful general The 
(Quang Hai), questioning him pointedly 
about the Phat Diem massacre and the 
identity of his financial backers; he gains 
no answers, only the general’s anger. 

The stomps off and Fowler glimpses US 
political officer Joe Tunney (Robert 
Stanton) lurking in the background. It 
gradually dawns on him that the USA is 
behind the formation of The’s third 
force, established apart from and 
opposed to both the communist and the 
French forces. 

The terrorist side of the US state 
becomes open when two big car bombs 
explode in central Saigon killing many 
civilians. Fowler takes sides to “remain 
human”, as his evidently Viet Minh 
office manager Hinh (Tzi Ma) says. 

What makes Noyce’s film so refresh¬ 
ing compared to the 1958 black and 
white version is precisely its faithful 
rendering of the novel’s main premises, 
sticking more truthfully to the literary 
characterisations of Fowler and Pyle. In 
addition, Caine brings to the role of 
Fowler a certain sensitivity and plays his 
hard-bitten joumo with a subtle 
vulnerability and humanity: it is one of 
his best. 

Neither the Americans, the British nor 
the French come out of this well, which 
fits entirely with the spirit Greene 
inculcated originally. Here we can 
welcome a palpably authentic rendition 
of a neglected area of world history, 
populated by believable players taking 
part in momentous events • 

Jim Gilbert 
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Transcending 
the old Europe 


T here is no formula for being human, as 
Rosa Luxemburg once remarked. Yet 
there is a widespread conviction on the 
left that Marxists themselves should live their 
lives in a kind of formulaic workerist pattern - 
fantasies largely perpetrated by those unable 
to comprehend the reality of global capital. 

Traditional conceptions of the worker-in¬ 
tellectual-activist are doubly confounded 
when confronted by the life of someone like 
John Berger, who simply does not conform 
to the British left’s idea of how a Marxist 
should act. All the more surprising then that 
Berger has led a life in which Marxist aesthet¬ 
ics, the art of liberation and communist revo¬ 
lution have been constantly entwined - not 
least in the basic everyday practice of living. 
A suburban bourgeois who embraced Marx¬ 
ism, an anti-Stalinist who regretted the pass¬ 
ing of that alternative civilisation, a 
cosmopolitan intellectual who lives a life of 
seclusion in a peasant community in the 
French Alps - his life is certainly contradic¬ 
tory. Yet at no point has Berger abandoned 
his own peculiar reading of Marx or surren¬ 
dered the Marxist project of the emancipation 
of the oppressed. 

Berger’s early fictions, such as A painter of 
our time, The foot of Clive and Corker’s free¬ 
dom, were marked by a diversity of theme, but 
his works on aesthetics have been constantly 
concerned with realism and the capacity of 
different art forms to witness the oppression 
of industrial and agricultural labour across the 
world. Both his fictional and non-fictional 
works since the 1960s have tended to focus 
on the experience of peasant emigration and 
exile. A seventh man. Another way of telling 
and Keeping a rendezvous - works often en¬ 
twined with the photography of Jean Mohr - 
have documented the peasant experience, as 
that way of life dies or is transformed by the 
new social relations of global capital. Recent 
work has concentrated on the nature of the 
Zapatista experience in Mexico and, impor¬ 
tantly, on Sebastiao Salgado, the Brazilian 
activist-photographer who has done so much 
to uncover the nature of global working class 
experience over the last period. 

One of Berger’s concerns in relocating to 
France was to physically shift himself away 
from the tenain of metropolitan capital to what 
he considered to be the peripheral agricultural 
peasant communities of the French Alps in 
order to engage in a witnessing or temoinage 
of the dying peasant class. Berger was clear 
from the beginning that his work was not 
designed to contribute to the survival or the 
sustaining of the exploitative peasant experi¬ 
ence, but to explain to himself and others the 
following conundrum: why does a class 
which should already have been eliminated 
persist as a specific mode of experience? 

Berger’s obsession with the dissolution of 
the peasantry has led him to a deep and con¬ 
sistent reflection on that process by which the 
peasant is transformed into proletarian. This 
happens in a number of ways. Firstly, there is 
the geographical shift from periphery to me¬ 
tropolis. Secondly, the economic superses¬ 
sion of agricultural labour and the transition 
to factory work. Thirdly, there is the cultural 
shift allied to this, which not only entails the 
severing of workers from their ancestry and 
locality, but also reveals a transition from peas¬ 
ant individualism towards the solidarities and 
cultures of the urban proletariat. In fiction, pho¬ 
tography and philosophy Berger has explored 
this moment of transition, or Aufheben, where 
a mode of experience is at once cancelled, el¬ 
evated and preserved in the higher social for¬ 
mation. 

Nowhere are these ideas better expressed 
than in his trilogy Into their labours. A mag¬ 
nificent reconstruction of the peasant transi¬ 
tion to worker, it documents the dying social 
relations of the peasant class in all their com¬ 
plexity and darkness. The first part of the tril- 


John Berger, Patricia 
Macdonald Once in 
Europa London 2000, 
ppl30, £20 
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ogy, Pig earth, is concerned with the glimpses 
of the industrial future. The second, Once in 
Europa, focuses on the moment of transition, 
and the third, Lilac and flag, witnesses to the 
experience of the peasant in the metropolis 
itself. The second part of the trilogy consists 
of a series of stories about that moment of tran¬ 
sition, the most successful of which is that re¬ 
printed here with photographs by Patricia 
Macdonald. 

The story is quite simple. Odile Blanc is the 
daughter of a peasant farmer in the Alps, 
whose farm, over the years, has been nearly 
swallowed by the ferromanganese factory 
next door. It is the early 1950s. She is at first 
taken on a date by a communist worker called 
Michel Labourier, who subsequently loses his 
legs in an accident in one of the furnaces. Odile 
then falls in love with Stepan, a Ukrainian 
emigrant worker, and moves into the emigre 
barracks, nicknamed Europa, until his death, 
again in the furnaces. Finding herself bereft 
and pregnant with a son, she eventually finds 
love again with Michel Labourier many years 
later. 

The story is framed by a gliding trip with 
her son: she surveys the fields and factories 
below her in which her tragedy and redemp¬ 
tion has occurred. The observation of the 
Europa barracks instigates a complex reflec¬ 
tion on the nature of Europe and the relation¬ 
ship of labour to the fields and the factories, 
displaying concisely the transition from peas¬ 
ant to worker. At the heart of the story lies a 
constant emphasis on struggle and progress, 
whilst recording the eclipse of the old, dying 
class of the fields. 

There are a series of antagonisms apart from 
that of labour: town and country, emigre and 
local, field and factory, progress and accept¬ 
ance of defeat. Odile is frantic when she real¬ 
ises the implications of migrant industrial 
labour - “It had never occurred to me before 
that somebody could choose where to live. It 
seemed unnatural. No, said Stepan, it’s sim¬ 
ple with these - he held up both hands over 
my face -1 can work anywhere in the world. 
Where, where will we go, Odile?” (p63). 

The nature of the factory which maimed 
Michel and killed Stepan is one in which their 
creative labour is stifled and distorted - it be¬ 
comes a place of darkness and death to Odile: 


“Each wall, each opening, each ladder was like 
the bone of a sheep’s skull found in the moun¬ 
tain - fleshless, emptied, extinct. The furnaces 
throbbed, the river flowed, the smoke, some¬ 
times grey, sometimes yellow, thrust upwards 
into the sky, men worked night and day for 
generations, sweating, retching, pissing, 
coughing, the factory had not stopped once 
for seven years, it produced 30,000 tons of 
ferromanganese a year, it made money, it tested 
new alloys, it made experiments, it made prof¬ 
its, and it was inert, barren, derelict” (p87). 

After the death of Stepan Odile’s life be¬ 
comes hard to bear. She endures as the peas¬ 
ant endures - life goes on and on. It is only 
when she falls in love with Michel again that 
she realises the difference between endur¬ 
ance and struggle. Michel “said something 
which impressed me, for he said it so slowly 
and emphatically: things can’t... go on ... as 
they are” (pl08). Odile points out that things 
do go on and then we die. Only then does 
Michel make clear that his conception of life 
is resistance and the culmination of this so¬ 
cial struggle is progress - but a progress which 
transcends the progressive forms of capital. 
He recognises that the route to the future lies 
in moving beyond the dark factory rather than 
turning back to the fields of the past. 

The reflection on social struggle goes hand 
in hand with a reflection on love and 
physicality. Odile has a further child to Michel 
and in her children she sees Stepan and 
Michel embracing across the years, even 
though Stepan’s body was never recovered 
and lies as ash in the piles of slag outside the 
factory. The dialectic of love leads Odile back 
to the peasant past of her father working in 
his orchards with the firestacks of the factory 
towering over the trees and the cliffs. In her 
love for men she expresses the ways in which 
her children are bom and new classes emerge 
- not through a simple severing or superses¬ 
sion, but through the complex dialectic by 
which old histories and processes are el¬ 
evated in the new social forms and relation¬ 
ships of the future. Her father grafts new 
strains onto the old wild apple trees. Odile 
grafts herself onto Stepan. New fruits and peo¬ 
ple are bom. As the grafted apple is bound 
with cord, so our bodies are bound into the 
new form. This is also the way with the tran¬ 
sition of social formations. 

The new pictures accompanying the story, 
taken by Patricia Macdonald, are reason 
enough for the republication of Once in 
Europa, which first appeared in 1989. They 
forcefully express the way in which our idea 
of Europe has changed with the new compo¬ 
sitions of capital. We share Odile’s travels with 
her - we see the factory from its gates and then 
we see it from above, gliding over the fields 
and rivers. The industrial, agricultural and 
natural features of the landscape merge to¬ 
gether. The power of capital to shape the world 
is unparalleled and there is no simple attempt 
to counterpose industry and nature in any 
simple sense here. They are both the territo¬ 
ries of humanity. The darkest pictures, how¬ 
ever, are the unnatural sulphuric oranges of 
the ferromanganese and the bricks burned 
and without life. But, much like Berger’s text, 
they express the landscape in which human 
beings have to live and resist. 

Nowhere in his work does Berger express 
doubt about the necessity for the peasant 
way of life to be transcended by newer forces 
and relations of production. This is because 
he has never wavered in his confidence that 
those forces and relations themselves will be, 
in turn, transcended. 

Berger is sure of that, but he also leaves us 
with the smaller hope that, in that superses¬ 
sion, some part of the old forces, the old loves 
and the old traditions will find their place in 
the new relations of Europe beyond the mo¬ 
ment of transition • 

Martyn Hudson 
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■ Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to 
serve those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in 
revolution, those who preferred compromise with capitalism 
rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting 
a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the 
USSR from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and 
turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. 
Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of democracy. 
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■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
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■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue in his historically 
significant argument against a disgruntled minority who de¬ 
serted the CPGB in 1992. 
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■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s 1992 coal review. The case is made for working class self¬ 
activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill famously disowned it. 
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■ Towards a Socialist Alliance party 
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Preparing for power 


In the 

seventh 

and 

concluding 
article in 
his series 

Jack 

Conrad 

peers into 
the future 


T hree main things have been proven in 
the course of these articles. 

Firstly, the idea of a peaceful revolu¬ 
tion is no rightwing deviation or collapse into 
reformism. Marx and Engels, as we have 
shown, seriously considered that there ex¬ 
isted a real possibility of a peaceful transition 
from capitalism to socialism in countries such 
as Britain and the United States. 

This observation is not based on disem¬ 
bodied quotes, misrepresentation or some 
universal law. We fairly and accurately repre¬ 
sented the Marx-Engels partnership. Eg, un¬ 
der circumstances where the Chartists won 
universal suffrage using militant methods they 
could have quickly secured a parliamentary 
majority as the first decisive act of the revolu¬ 
tion, as in the case of the Paris Commune in 
1871. 

Not that parliament should be left 
untransformed and legislative and executive 
functions kept separated. The House of Lords 
would have to go, along with the monarchy. 
Nor would aristocrats and bourgeois meekly 
accept the democratic verdict. Indeed, using 
whatever means left at their disposal, they 
resist. Those who think that by virtue of birth 
or money they have a divine right to rule 
would certainly turn airogant minds towards 
organising a “slave-owners revolt”. The work¬ 
ers must be prepared to meet force with force 
and soundly defeat them. 

As we said in the book Which road?, a 
“peaceful road to socialism is possible ... but 
this would be due to the potential of the work¬ 
ing class to inflict massive, irresistible and 
overwhelming punishment in the event of capi¬ 
talist resistance” (J Conrad Which road? Lon¬ 
don 1991. p30). Yes, the peaceful road relies 
on possessing abundant means of violence. 

Lenin also held out the possibility of a 
peaceful transition in Russia. Conditions of 
dual power in 1917 meant that the soviets of 
workers’, soldiers’ and peasants' deputies 
could simply brush aside the unelected pro¬ 
visional government and put in place the 
democratic rule of workers and peasants. The 
people were armed. Every big factory had its 
red guard unit. As for the peasants in uniform, 
the conscripted soldiers, they only obeyed 
orders countersigned by the soviets. 

Secondly, we showed that almost without 
exception post-Marx-Engels Marxists com¬ 
pletely misunderstood the term ‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat’. For Marx and Engels it sim¬ 
ply meant ‘rule of the working class’. Their 
disciples used ‘dictatorship’ retrogressively, 
in the context of special measures of force, 
denial of democracy and minority rule by the 
revolutionary elite over the population. With 
the degeneration of the Russian Revolution 
democracy and socialism increasingly drift 
apart both in practice and theory. Our revolu¬ 
tion in contrast must be firmly based on de- 


Fighting fund 

Success 


That rare phenomenon, ex¬ 
ceeding (with something to 
spare) our monthly target, has 
occurred again. October’s 
fund netted a total of £542, 
busting through the £450 we 
need to break even. 

Pride of place in my list of 
thank-yous this week goes to 
comrade FD, who wrote us a 
cheque for £40. Together with 
a number of smaller contribu¬ 
tions and the usual end-of- 
month regular standing 
orders, that boosted my re¬ 
ceipts by a healthy £152 over 
the last seven days. 


What we need now is a con¬ 
certed effort over the last two 
months of the year to take us 
into the black for 2002. At 
present our running deficit 
stands at £134. Clearly not a 
sum that is beyond our reach 
- we need something in excess 
of £500 in both November and 
December to see us through. 

Let’s make sure that Octo¬ 
ber’s success is not wasted • 
Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order 
form, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly 
Worker 


mocracy and the majority. 

Thirdly, the propositions contained in the 
Weekly Workers, ‘What we fight for’ column 
are therefore fully in line with authentic Marx¬ 
ism. 

Proposition nine: “Socialism can never 
come through parliament. The capitalist class 
will never willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away through a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist, using every means 
at their disposal. Communists favour using 
parliament and winning the biggest working 
class representation. But workers must be 
readied to make revolution - peacefully if we 
can, forcibly if we must.” 

Proposition 11: “Communists fight for ex¬ 
treme democracy in all spheres of society. De¬ 
mocracy must be given a social content.” 

Proposition 13: “Socialism represents vic¬ 
tory in the battle for democracy. It is the rule 
of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite.” 

Evidently, it is our critics who deviate from 
Marxism - in virtually every case in the direc¬ 
tion of elitism, leftism and anarchism. These 
left economists dogmatically rule out the pos¬ 
sibility of a peaceful revolution in the past, 
the present and most definitely the future. 
Presumably they are either ignorant of the 
writings of Marx, Engels and Lenin, or com¬ 
pletely fail to appreciate their method, which 
rests on a concrete examination of concrete 
conditions. By the same measure those who 
belittle the importance of using parliament and 
who frothily write about the dictatorship of 
the proletariat in terms of bloodshed, curbs 
on elementary democratic rights, etc, know 
very little of the real Marx-Engels on that par¬ 
ticular subject. 

Most of these comrades will, I am sure, care¬ 
fully think matters over and reconsider. Oth¬ 
ers, of course, will stay fixedly unconvinced. 
Obviously such people lack seriousness, and 
as far as I am concerned can keep digging 
themselves deeper and deeper into an anar¬ 
chist hole of their own making. 

Nature of capitalism 

The question that needs to be addressed now 
is whether the 20th century increased or de¬ 
creased the possibilities of peaceful revolu¬ 
tion. On the same basis what should be 
expected in the 21 st century? Put another way, 
have the special conditions that applied in 
19th century Britain and the US, which led 
Marx and Engels to write about the possibil¬ 
ity of a peaceful revolution, waxed or waned? 
Equally are those who rule out a state collapse, 
as in 1917 Russia, right or wrong? 

The 20th century reveals a highly complex 
pattern. Broadly though, if we take the years 
spanning 1914 and 1945, then those who paint 
capitalism in the dominant tones of warmon¬ 
gering, colonial empires, economic decay, the 
destruction of democratic rights and a turn to 
fascism are undoubtedly not far off the mark. 
The works of Vladimir Lenin and Leon Trot¬ 
sky explain and vividly describe these fea¬ 
tures. 

However, what about the post-1945 period? 
Since then the world has seen an unparalleled 
economic boom, technical wonders such as 
micro-chips and bio-engineering, the end of 
colonial empires, the forward march of demo¬ 
cratic rights across a broad front, official anti¬ 
racism and anti-fascism, and in western Europe 
at least the eclipse of the warfare state by the 
welfare state. 

There are those on the left who refused to 
admit that things changed after 1945. In the 
hallowed name of Trotsky most Trotskyites 
closed their eyes to the reality of the great 
boom of the late 1940s, 50 and 60s. Ernest 
Mandel was a case in point. In 1947 he was 
doggedly denying even the possibility of a 
capitalist boom. Gerry Healy performed the 
same dumb trick right into the 50s. Trotsky’s 
Transitional programme was defended to the 
letter, along with its false premise that the sys¬ 
tem is in permanent, absolute decline. Produc¬ 
tion and GDP must contract.The operative 
conclusion being that strikes against wage 


cuts would flatly pose the question of work¬ 
ing class state power and ending the capital¬ 
ist system. Suffice to say, that did not happen. 
Real wages were on a sustainable and almost 
uninterrupted upward curve. 

Equally wrong-headed are those who rely 
on empiricism and the superficial thinking that 
involves. Left reformists and modern-day 
Proudhonists are particularly easily seduced 
by what appears in front of their noses. For 
them reality is obvious. There is no need for 
scientific investigation and theory. Marx and 
Engels might have been right about the 19th 
century. Lenin and Trotsky in their turn might 
have been right about capitalism pre-1945. But 
quite clearly since then things have under¬ 
gone profound change. Capitalism no longer 
exhibits many of the features highlighted by 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Trotsky. In short, 
what they once said is, according to such 
gullible empiricists, pretty much irrelevant to 
the tasks and challenges of the 21st century. 

Marxism is alien to any kind of dogmatism. 
Nor does Marxism content itself with the out¬ 
ward, surface appearance of things. Hence 
when it comes to capitalism we should aim to 
construct a theory which grasps the underly¬ 
ing and constantly moving reality of the sys¬ 
tem. hi other words verifiable categories must 
be established and then developed through 
their own inner logic and self-movement in a 
way which conforms to our object of enquiry. 
That way we can locate and understand those 
social laws which operated between 1914 and 
1945, and then since 1945. 

Put very briefly, capitalism is in secular de¬ 
cline and society is in transition to socialism. 
In terms of theory Lenin and Trotsky were 
right. Capitalism is moribund, decadent and 
is forced again and again to rely on organisa¬ 
tion in order to put off socialism. Essential laws 
still operate, but are constantly overlaid by 
new determinants which, albeit negatively, 
anticipate socialism. As argued by Hillel 
Ticktin in his biennial journal Critique, the 
dominant law of value exists side by side with 
the rising law of planning. 

Thatcherism, Reaganomics, monetarism 
and neoliberalism appear to run counter to this 
proposition. But any serious examination of 
present-day realities and trends shows the 
exact opposite. Privatisation, for example, did 
not mark a return to 19th century competitive 
private capitalism and the pristine principles 
of Adam Smith. On the contrary privatisation 
is a higher stage of monopoly competition. 
Nationalised monopolies are now monopo¬ 
listic transnationals. With natural monopolies 
such as trains, telephones, water, electricity 
and gas, the role of the market is negligible, 
except perhaps when it comes to expelling la¬ 
bour from the means of production. The state 
fixes prices and the terms and conditions of 
supply. 

In general, as capitalist accumulation 
reaches new heights, it becomes more social, 
and day-to-day direction and control passes 
from the owners of capital to the state or bu¬ 
reaucratic managers - another distinct, but 
contested, possibility being workers’ control 
under capitalism. The needs of capital for 
continuous self-expansion are thereby par¬ 
tially contradicted and impaired by manage¬ 
rial exploitation and grand larceny, state needs 
or the power of workers, who are pushing at 
the bars of their wage slavery. 

Capitalism is ever more impossible. Living 
labour becomes ever smaller proportionately 
compared to dead labour and consequently 
realising surplus value is increasingly prob¬ 
lematic. What happens when capitalism as a 
system approaches its ideal of workerless pro¬ 
duction? There can never be complete auto¬ 
mation, but no one can seriously deny the 
tendency or its unintended results for a sys¬ 
tem that relies on living labour for the surplus 
value that keeps it afloat and functioning. 

In light of the above, the bifurcated picture 
presented by the 20th century can be appre¬ 
ciated more as a continuum. As the law of 
value declines, capitalism must seek out other 
ways of controlling labour. This is the crucial 
question faced by any exploitative system; 


and though the answers arrived at by capital¬ 
ism seem to be at profound variance - fascism 
at one pole, the social democratic state at the 
other - they are actually both manifestations 
of the rising importance of organisation in so¬ 
ciety. 

By its very nature fascism is an emergency 
measure. The state is in crisis. The ruling class 
cannot rule in the old way but the working 
class is unable to take power. Fascism resolves 
this situation negatively in favour of capital¬ 
ism, using unmediated force. Non-state fight¬ 
ing formations recruited from amongst the 
decayed and disorientated layers of society 
are hurled against the organised working class 
in order to impose a counterrevolutionary 
solution. Traditional bourgeois parties are 
banned or absorbed into the victorious fas¬ 
cist state-party, which itself undergoes a meta¬ 
morphosis into a bureaucratic form of 
Bonapartism. Such a regime is temporary. The 
capitalist class is saved, but politically expro¬ 
priated. More to the point, controlling labour 
by brute force - terror, atomisation, police state, 
etc - is incredibly costly and wasteful. And, 
of course, by its very nature capital organises 
labour. Ground has to be given if social pres¬ 
sures are not to reach the critical point of revo¬ 
lution. 

That explains why, though fascism repre¬ 
sents a mortal danger to the working class, it 
should not be theorised as an organic trend 
within capitalism. It is not the final stage be¬ 
fore socialism. Nor is fascism inevitable. Fas¬ 
cism, as Clara Zetkin famously remarked, is the 
"punishment” exacted upon the working 
class for “not making revolution”. 

What of democracy? There are those on 
the left who maintain that democracy - by 
which we mean basic rights enjoyed by the 
mass of the population, such as the right to 
assemble, publish and organise; political par¬ 
ties; an elected representative system of gov¬ 
ernment; measures of popular control from 
below, etc - is the natural outgrowth of capi¬ 
talist progress and a gauge of its maturity. A 
Whig theory of history echoed by Eduard 
Bernstein and the Mensheviks and still heal'd 
throughout the left in today’s Britain. 

Not surprisingly those leftwingers mentally 
blinded by this rotten theory are prone to 
downplay the significance of democracy. 
Thankfully what is dismissively and often 
contemptuously called ‘bourgeois democ¬ 
racy’ is generally considered preferable to 
fascism. But democracy - because it is by 
definition bourgeois - has no particular rela¬ 
tionship with, or leverage for, the struggle for 
socialism. Socialism comes through pay and 
other such routine economic demands by 
wage slaves - the workplace relationship be¬ 
tween worker and capitalist - and not through 
the mass political struggle for extreme democ¬ 
racy. Hence strikes are everything. Demands 
for the abolition of the monarchy, a federal 
republic and a popular militia in Britain are dis¬ 
missed or derided. 

This all too common approach is both 
ahistorical and useless when it comes to bring¬ 
ing about the actual socialist rupture. The 
capitalist, or bourgeois, class certainly fought 
to establish its own political rights and assert 
its already substantial economic influence. 
The threat of revolution was ostentatiously 
used to terrify the governing class of aristo¬ 
crats and achieved the desired effect. But 1832 
hardly counts as democracy. Democracy is 
about the masses, the demos, those below. 

The bourgeoisie and its privileged hangers- 
on never added up to anything more than five 
percent of the population. Indeed it is obvi¬ 
ous in terms of history and basic interests that 
the capitalist class is resolutely and inherently 
opposed to democracy. Capital is thoroughly 
anti-democratic. Think about your employer. 
When has the owner or boss ever voluntar¬ 
ily submitted the management to regular popu¬ 
lar elections and instant recall? Within the 
factory, depot, college, mine, office and call 
centre there exists the dictatorship of a strictly 
hierarchical management which operates top- 
down. 

Certainly every substantial democratic right 
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gained over the last 150 years has been won 
in the teeth of fierce opposition from above 
and owes everything to the risen or latent 
power of the working class. 

The right to assemble, the right to publish, 
the right to organise did not come as an auto¬ 
matic result of the accumulation of capital. On 
the contrary all such rights come from the 
growth, consciousness and struggle of the 
working class. Luddism, Peterloo, the London 
Correspondence Society, the Tolpuddle Mar¬ 
tyrs, Chartism, the TUC, mass general unions, 
the formation of the Labour Party, CPGB com¬ 
munism, the National Unemployed Workers’ 
Movement, the Daily Worker, Pentonville 
Five, etc. 

Tme, those above reluctantly conceded the 
vote to male workers and then women in or¬ 
der that democracy in Britain could be safely 
hollowed out, turned into a means of getting 
the masses to vote every three or four years 
for their oppressors. Nevertheless the pulse 
for democracy continues to push forward 
from below and towards breaking the nan'ow 
bounds of capitalism and the vistas of gen¬ 
eral freedom offered by an associated soci¬ 
ety of producers and communism. 

Transition 

Let us draw together the key lines of thought 
sketched out above. Capitalism is a system in 
overall historic decline. Capital is by its very 
essence undemocratic. Socialism grows inside 
capitalism in the forms of the increasing role 
of organisation and concessions to the 
masses. These concessions include not only 
the NHS, universal education, unemployment 
and other such benefits, but democratic 
rights. 

Naturally capitalism does everything it can 
to frustrate and block democracy by maintain¬ 
ing and renewing undemocratic institutions 
like the House of Lords, the monarchy, the law 
courts, the Church of England, the BBC, 
school and university curriculum, the Bank of 
England, MI5, the police force, army, etc. These 
checks and balances against democracy, 
along with the ability of capital to purchase - 
through a combination and hard cash and flat¬ 
tery - the souls of writers, broadcasters and 
trade union functionaries, serve to protect and 
hide the system of exploitation. 

Yet everything we have described points 
to the growing importance of consciousness 
in social life and the profound weakness of 
capitalism. Hence, while capitalism remains 
capitalism, it is less and less capitalist and more 
and more socialist. That is, of course, a com¬ 
pletely uncontroversial general observation 
for Marxists. 

How does the gestation of socialism within 
a declining capitalism effect the means used 


by the working class when it comes to acting 
as the midwife for the communist society 
awaiting to be bom? No simple or straightfor¬ 
ward answer can be given. Revolution is an 
art, not a science and depends on the balance 
of class forces - nationally and internationally 
- that obtain at a particular juncture in time. 

Certainly it is the responsibility of commu¬ 
nists to encourage the working class to take 
the question of amis seriously. That is unfor¬ 
tunately not the case with the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Paify, the Socialist Patty in England and 
Wales et al. Before the reality of a revolution¬ 
ary situation the mind must first be readied. 
Revolution is a serious business. It is a matter 
of life or death. If we fail to score a decisive 
victory, history tells us that capitalism turns 
to the most brutal forms of counterrevolution, 
including fascism. 

Nevertheless, the underlying trend is un¬ 
mistakable. The possibilities for peaceful revo¬ 
lution are waxing, not waning. The world is 
moving in the direction in which one can ex¬ 
pect states to buckle and organs of dual power 
to arise. Put another way, the situation in Rus¬ 
sia after the February Revolution was no ab¬ 
erration, but a window on the future. 

To illustrate the point let us imagine for the 
sake of the argument that capitalism manages 
somehow to put off socialism for the next thou¬ 
sand years. We will for our purposes discount 
the intervention of accidents such as a Dr 
Strangelove triggering a World War III that 
destroys all human life, an asteroid colliding 
with the earth or a Martian invasion. Such 
accidents are more or less unlikely. We shall 
instead concentrate on capitalism and its in¬ 
ternal contradictions. 

Maybe here or there the capitalist class 
turns to fascism. Maybe freak societies like 
Stalin’s USSR once again appear, hi historical 
terms they would prove fleeting. The main 
methods capitalism employs in order to delay 
the future is organisation and, what basically 
amounts to the same thing, concession. 

Globally the working class becomes ever 
more numerous, better organised and edu¬ 
cated and able to assert its needs against 
profit. Meanwhile the concentration and in¬ 
tegration of capital proceeds to levels that 
are breathtaking. Megamerger follows 
megamerger. Capitalist owners are a dying 
social appendage, almost totally squeezed 
out from the sphere of production. They are 
visibly useless. Managers take over. And 
think about the technology of a thousand 
years time. The average worker puts in mo¬ 
tion machines which possess capabilities 
that certainly surpass my wildest dreams. 
Such accumulations of dead labour in rela¬ 
tionship to living labour, it hardly needs say¬ 
ing, increase the difficulty of realising surplus 


value many times over almost to the point of 
impossibility. A capitalism that cannot accu¬ 
mulate is defunct. One determined push and 
the working class can almost effortlessly step 
over the threshold into communism. 

Transitions from one society to another can 
prove to be fearsomely protracted. From the 
decline of Rome as an exploitative system - 
which began with the emperor Augustus and 
meeting the limits of slavery - it took many 
hundreds of years before feudalism came to 
dominance in western Europe. There were 
any number of intermediate stages and mon¬ 
grel halfway houses. The same can be said of 
the transition from feudalism in western Eu¬ 
rope to world capitalism. 

Actually I do not believe that socialism can 
be put off for a thousand years. The working 
class will surely find itself attempting to top¬ 
ple capitalism time and time again till it finally 
succeeds once and for all in making its uni¬ 
versal revolution. But a point has been made. 
In historical terms capitalism and its essential 
laws are weakening. The working class and 
the laws associated with socialism-commu¬ 
nism get stronger. 

In these historical circumstances I think we 
can legitimately speculate about the possibil¬ 
ity of winning a majority in parliament as the 
first act of a revolution, which - yes - takes arms 
seriously. To completely discount a parliamen¬ 
tary victory is in my view to combine pessi¬ 
mism and dogmatism with a wonying desire 
for blood revenge. On the other hand to rely 
on such an outcome is to descend headlong 
into parliamentary cretinism. That is what 
Which road?, published in 1991, was squarely 
directed against. Leave aside the theoretical 
mistakes and shortcomings, inevitably the 
stick got bent in the drive to expose and con¬ 
demn the reformism of the Marxism Today 
clique, the Morning Star’s ‘official commu¬ 
nists’ and Peter Taaffe’s Militant Tendency. 

Probably the working class will in the fu¬ 
ture have to use some measures of violence 
and create its own - superior - organs of strug¬ 
gle that assume state power. The chances are 
that the bourgeois parliament will simply be 
dumped, not transformed. But peaceful revo¬ 
lution should not be equated with a parliamen¬ 
tary majority. As the October 1917 shows, a 
soviet (or workers’ council) revolution can be 
carried through with very little bloodshed. 

However, the main point stressed through¬ 
out this discussion is not the existing parlia¬ 
mentary system versus abstract soviets. The 
main point is the necessity of democracy. De¬ 
mocracy under capitalism and democracy 
under socialism. What is formal must be made 
substantial. That - not universal nationalisa¬ 
tion - is what the struggle for socialism is all 
about • 


What we 
fight for 

■Our central aim is the organisation of all communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists and politically advanced workers into a 
Communist Party. Without such a party the working class is 
nothing; with it everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many leftwing ‘parties’, but in 
reality most are mere confessional sects. Those who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through the fullest, most open debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world out¬ 
look. As long as they support democratically agreed actions, 
members have the right to form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists are committed to building the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance in England and Wales and the Scottish Socialist Party 
into a single revolutionary party. Communists advocate the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. We oppose every manifes¬ 
tation of sectionalism. 

Communists are internationalists. It is an internationalist 
duty to fight for revolution against the existing state. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state, then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions, a Socialist Alliance of 
the EU and a Communist Party of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with pol¬ 
lution, exploitation, crisis and war. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist ‘socialism’ are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

Socialism can never come through parliament. The capi¬ 
talist class will never willingly allow their wealth and power 
to be taken away through a parliamentary vote. They will 
resist, using every means at their disposal. Communists fa¬ 
vour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, Scot¬ 
land and Wales, a federal Ireland and a United States of 
Europe. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither exploitation of 
person by person, nor wars, classes, countries or nations. 
Communism is general freedom and the real beginning of 
human history. 

h All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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McCombes 
gets an 4 F in 
Marxism 
O-level 


Scottish separatism 
or workers’ unity 


I f you had attended the SSP annual 
conference and listened to the debate 
on the national question, you could 
be forgiven for thinking that the member¬ 
ship feels the question is settled - carved 
forever in tablets of stone in the aims and 
principles. But thankfully you would be 
wrong. 

Comrades packed into the session on 
‘Why the Scots should rule Scotland’ to 
participate in what was a heated debate. 
The session was supposed to have been 
led off by Alistair Gray, author of a book 
with the same title, but Alan McCombes 
had to fill in at short notice. He was quick 
to point out that the SSP would not have 
chosen such a title otherwise. 

A considerable section of comrade 
McCombes’s opening alluded to articles 
published in the Weekly Worker or, as he 
put it, “constant jibes in O-level Marx¬ 
ism”. But we are sure the comrade is 
aware that there is a reason for the 
CPGB’s consistent critique of the SSP 
leadership on the national question. It 
would be unprincipled for us to keep 
quiet on our opposition to a position that 
we consider to be not only wrong but 
also dangerous for the working class 
movement. To refrain from criticising on 
an issue so crucial for British politics in 
the current period would not further the 
key aim of forging the united working 
class paify we need. 

As comrade McCombes correctly 
pointed out, the national question is a 
burning issue - particularly in Scotland 
and Wales. He referred to statistics that 
show a rise in the support for independ¬ 
ence in particular among the working 
class and youth. Developing the argu¬ 
ment further, the comrade stated that in 
an opinion poll participants were asked 
a series of questions that placed them on 
the left, right or centre of the political 
spectrum. Those on the left were more 
likely to be in favour of Scottish inde¬ 
pendence, whereas those on the right 
tended to be against the break-up of Brit¬ 
ain. 

No one doubts that there is more than 
a grain of truth in these findings - al¬ 
though pollsters often phrase questions 
in a way that guarantees the desired 
outcome. However, the turn to national¬ 
ism is not progressive. On the contrary, 
it arises from the years of working class 
defeat. So it is in some ways not surpris¬ 
ing that significant sections of the work¬ 
ing class, youth and those on the left of 
society have turned to nationalism. Not 
surprising, but not progressive either. 

Comrade McCombes noted that the 
SSP had been compared to Pilsudski’s 
Polish Socialist Party - a comparison 
made by the CPGB’s Jack Conrad, of 
course. Comrade McCombes considers 
this to be unfounded, since, although he 
recognised the PSP had a nationalist pro¬ 
gramme, he suggested it was a rightwing 
nationalist organisation, socialist only in 
name. 

Yet the PSP was admired by democrats 


The Scottish Socialist Party held its annual school, Socialism 2002, 
over the weekend of October 26-27 with more than 200 people 
attending. Sarah McDonald and Ronnie Mejka report 


and progressives across Europe. It 
adopted a programme which sought to 
reconstitute Poland out of the Russian, 
German and Austro-Hungarian empires, 
but preached internationalism to keep its 
leftwing credentials. It brought together 
large sections of the Polish working class 


and had a significant membership - in¬ 
cluding a certain Rosa Luxemburg. Yet 
Luxemburg fought against the PSP’s 
nationalist programme in favour of work¬ 
ing class unity against the existing state. 

Lenin wrote extensively on the right of 
nations to self-determination, and took 


Varied debate 


S essions at Socialism2002 were organ- 
ised under the broad headings of 
‘Events that shook the world’, ‘Radical 
Scotland’, ‘International viewpoints’, 
‘Discrimination and equality’, ‘Cultural is¬ 
sues’ and ‘Socialist regroupment’. 

The weekend began with a rally, ad¬ 
dressed by two SSP candidates for the 
Scottish parliament, Colin Fox and 
Carolyn Leckie, as well as a representa¬ 
tive from the Fire Brigades Union and the 
ex-Scottish National Party MSP, Dorothy 
Grace Elder, who thankfully limited her 
contribution to a speech in support of the 
firefighters. 

In the session on ‘Labour and the trade 
unions’ the SSP’s trade union organiser, 
Ritchie Venton, argued that we must look 
tactically at the link between Labour and 
the unions with the eventual aim of dis¬ 
affiliation. He argued that we must not 
allow the unions to become depoliticised 
and that members should be able to vote 
for their money to be redirected to pro¬ 
trade union parties: ie, the SSP. 

Comrade Venton also argued that the 
Labour Party will never again adopt a left 
face, although he put forward no reason 
why this was impossible. To take an ex¬ 
treme example, if there was a revolution¬ 
ary situation, the Labour Party would 
surely pose left in an attempt to diffuse 
the situation. The ensuing discussion 
centred around the nature of the beast: 
is Labour still a bourgeois workers’ party 
or is it now a purely capitalist party? 

The session entitled ‘Witchcraft and 
the demonisation of women’, introduced 
by SSP equality coordinator Catriona 
Grant, saw contributors link the oppres¬ 
sion of women to “patriarchal society” 
and the “hypocrisy, duplicity and ma¬ 
levolence of men”, while another on the 
media held up Scottish Socialist Voice 
as a beacon of working class journalism 
- the opinion of Mark Brown of the So¬ 
cialist Worker platform notwithstanding. 

The session on ‘European left 
regroupment’ was opened by Frances 
Curran (the Socialist Workers Party’s 
Chris Harman was also supposed to 


speak, but unfortunately was ill). This 
proved more interesting than the session 
on ‘Socialism and the ESF’, which pro¬ 
vided nothing more than an opportunity 
for the SWP to get excited about the anti¬ 
capitalist movement. ‘European left 
regroupment’ dealt with the socialist al¬ 
liance movement across Europe, of which 
the SSP is a part. 

This obviously raises the question of 
what sort of party is needed. Comrades 
debated whether the SSP should call it¬ 
self a revolutionary party or not. Com¬ 
rades argued that the majority of SSP 
members would define themselves as 
revolutionaries, although that is not a 
prerequisite for membership. How the 
party describes itself or the members re¬ 
gard themselves as really irrelevant. The 
nature of a party is ultimately determined 
by its programme and the SSP does not 
have a revolutionary programme. 

There were other interesting discus¬ 
sions, such as ‘9/11 - one year on’, led 
by Phil Hearse, who examined the role of 
imperialism in the current period. In most 
sessions the debate was lively and on 
quite a high level • 


issue with Luxemburg, who played down 
the importance of the question. However, 
Lenin’s priority was the unity of work¬ 
ers, illustrated in his stance over Nor¬ 
way's secession from Sweden. Lenin 
stated that the duty of Norwegian social 
democrats (communists) was to fight for 
unity with their Swedish comrades, 
whereas for Swedish social democrats 
the main question was the recognition 
of Norway’s right to self-determination. 
This was no contradiction. Socialists 
campaign for the unity of the working 
class and nations as a principle. But this 
unity must be voluntary and based on 
the right to secede. We certainly do not 
campaign for the breaking up of a histori¬ 
cally constituted working class along 
national lines. 

That is why we criticise John Maclean, 
the SSP’s favourite revolutionary. To¬ 
wards the end of his life, having previ¬ 
ously been a member of the British 
Socialist Party, fighting for a British revo¬ 
lution, Maclean called for a Scottish 
workers’ republic. If a socialist Scotland 
were to secede, it would weaken British 
imperialism. The SSP leadership uses the 
same argument to justify its call for an 
“independent socialist Scotland” and is 
backed up by the extreme nationalists of 
the Scottish Republican Socialist Move¬ 
ment, who were quite vocal during the 
session. 

There is certainly a comparison to be 
made between Maclean’s final turn to 
separatism and Pilsudski’s attitude to the 
Russian empire. But we do not seek to 
weaken the state: we seek to destroy it. 
A Scottish breakaway would indeed 
weaken the UK state, but it would also 
weaken the working class movement and 


its ability to strike as a fist against that 
state. 

But comrade McCombes claimed that 
breaking up existing states into smaller 
units was more democratic and would 
serve to weaken the power of globalised 
capital. Marx, Engels and Lenin, by con¬ 
trast, foresaw the system of capital cre¬ 
ating larger states and regarded this as 
objectively a positive thing. The forma¬ 
tion of larger states - eg, a United States 
of Europe - would unite workers by 
breaking down national boundaries and 
as a result national chauvinism. Commu¬ 
nists are generally in favour of the big¬ 
gest possible units. Indeed we are 
ultimately in favour of world socialist re¬ 
public. 

In his summing up comrade Mc¬ 
Combes stated that those who argue in 
this way should also favour a ‘yes’ vote 
on the euro. Actually we favour an ac¬ 
tive boycott of the euro referendum - we 
refuse to choose between two wings of 
the bourgeoisie. 

Those who are against the break-up 
of Britain should by the same logic fa¬ 
vour the USA merging with Canada or 
Mexico, said comrade McCombes. Well, 
why not? If there was a popular move¬ 
ment for such a merger, why on earth 
would we oppose it? It would make the 
working class movement in these coun¬ 
tries stronger. Or should we instead de¬ 
mand separate states for US native 
Americans, French Canadians and Mexi¬ 
can Mayas? 

Comrade McCombes finished by ar¬ 
guing that the SSP’s position on inde¬ 
pendence is popular - but even if it was 
not, it would still be the right position to 
take. The mood for Scottish independ¬ 
ence is significant, although it is far from 
a majority position. It is an issue that must 
not be ignored but is something that the 
left must fight against, not advocate. The 
secession of Scotland from the rest of 
Britain would weaken the working class. 
Organising separately in Scotland, Eng¬ 
land and Wales already weakens the left • 
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